DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND 
THE JUDICIARY APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1952 


TUESDAY, JULY 10, 1951 


Unirep Srares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 7 p. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-89, the Capitol, Hon. Pat McCarran (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators McCarran, Kilgore, and Ferguson. 


STATE DEPARTMENT 


Division oF LIBRARIES AND INstTITUTES, Orrice or EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGE 


STATEMENTS OF LAWRENCE S. MORRIS, CHIEF, DIVISION OF 
LIBRARIES AND INSTITUTES; WILLIAM C. JOHNSTONE, 
DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE; EDWARD 
W. BARRETT, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR INFORMATION, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE; WILLIAM L. GRENOBLE, DEPUTY 
DIRECTOR, EXECUTIVE STAFF, INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION 
AND EDUCATION EXCHANGE PROGRAM; EDWARD B. WILBER, 
BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE; AND CARLISLE H. 
HUMELSINE, DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRA- 
TION, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE 


Senator McCarran. Gentlemen, I thought we would put in an 
hour or so here and see if we can continue to move along with this. 
I would like to get it done, if I can. 

The Division of Libraries and Institutes I think we covered. Is 
there anything more that anybody wants to say on that? I will be 
glad to hear it. That is at page 595 of the justifications. 

Mr. Barretr. We have here Mr. Johnstone, who is Director of the 
Office of Educational Exchange, and Mr. Morris, Chief of the Division 
of Libraries and Institutes. 

Is there anything you want to say, Mr. Johnstone? 

Senator McCarran. I would like to inquire about some of these 
items, although I think some of them have already been covered. 
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WASHINGTON PERSONNEL 


In the department in Washington you have 158 personnel, and you 
are asking for 234 in 1952. Now, tell me how that personnel is divided 
as to their occupations. I am speaking now of the Washington 
personnel. 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. That is the 158 who are at present in 
Washington. 

Senator McCarran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. They are divided, sir, under five main activities. We 
have presented our budget estimates in terms of those five main 
activities. They are the United States information centers, American 
centers, assistance to English teaching, translations, and special 
collections. 

The breakdown of the personnel you are asking about is as follows: 
There are 80 under the first activity, the United States information 
centers; 27 under the second activity, the American centers; 7 under 
the third activity, the English teaching. 

Senator McCarran. How many are there under the third category? 

Mr. Morris. Seven. 

There are 11 under the fourth category, and 16 under the fifth. 
In addition to that, there are 17 persons included in the office of the 
chief, the administrative office and the mail unit 

Senator McCarran. How many? 

Mr. Morris. Seventeen, sir. 





UNITED STATES INFORMATION CENTERS 


Senator McCarran. Now, going back to the 80 in the United 
States information centers, what does that mean? 

Mr. Morris. That means the staff that is here in Washington 
that is responsible for backstopping the series of information centers 
around the world. 

Senator McCarran. Have you any shortstops in there? 

Mr. Morris. We catch a few flies in the outfield on occasion, sir. 

Their functions are the following: They have to select the books, 
periodicals, equipment, and supplies that go out to those centers. 
That means that they have to look over the requests that come in from 
the field. They have to analyze them. The requests are either in 
terms of specific items that they wish, certain books or periodicals, 
or they are in terms of certain types of materials. 

Senator McCarran. Now, do requests come in from abroad? 

Mr. Morris. They come in from our embassies which are responsi- 
ble for the operation of these information centers. 

Senator McCarran. I see. Now, tell us about the 27, the next 
item. What do they do? 

Mr. Morris. The 27 are responsible for providing assistance that 
we give to a chain of binational centers, of which there are 30 in Latin 
America. 

Senator McCarran. What are the binational centers? 

Mr. Morris. Those are groups that were started in Latin America 
by groups of American citizens who were resident there, either in 
business or for other reasons, with nationals of those countries, to 
provide a place where the people of the country could come to meet 
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Americans, to read American books, and where they could hear visiting 
Americans give lectures or see e American films, and so forth. 

Senator McCarran. Allright. Now, tell us about the seven. 

Mr. Morris. The seven are responsible for preparing materials 
that we send out to the embassies in connection with requests from 
foreign educational systems, ministries of education, or their school 
systems for technical “advice on the best methods of teaching English 
as a foreign language. They also provide the teaching mate rials that 
we send them, samples that they can have reproduced “and then use in 
their schools. 

Senator McCarran. All right. Tell us about the 11. 


TRANSLATION OF AMERICAN BOOKS 


Mr. Morris. The 11 are responsible for the work that is done here 
in promoting the translation of American books through, as far as 
possible, normal commercial channels overseas. 

Senator McCarran. They are translated into foreign languages? 

Mr. Morris. Into foreign languages. This program has greatly 
developed in the past year. Prior to 1950 it was limited to Latin 
America only, in just the Spanish and Portuguese languages. During 
1950 we added six more languages, but we didn’t get underw ay with 
that. 

Senator McCarran. What languages are they? 

Mr. Morris. The languages added in 1951, sir? 

Senator McCarran. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. In 1951 we had 23 languages altogether. They were 
Arabic, Chinese, French, Persian, Portuguese, Spanish, Urdu, Bengali, 
Burmese, Finnish, Greek, Gujerati, Hangul, which is the language 
on Korea, sir, Hindi, Italian, Javanese, Malay, Marathi, Serbo- 
Croatian, Tamil, Thai, Turkish, and Vietnamese. 

For those languages, in this year just finished, our estimates called 
for a total of 2,101,000 volumes to be produced and either distributed 
or placed on sale. 

Senator McCarran. In translated form? 

Mr. Morris. In translations; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. When translated, do you get any rights in the 
translated work? 

Mr. Morris. We get, usually, copies to distribute. The transla- 
tions are made and produced in the country where the language is 
spoken, under the auspices of our embassy. We obtain here, for the 
embassy, and at their request, the foreign rights to the book. They 
then either interest a local publisher in translating it and bringing 
it out, or find a local publisher who is already interested, and arrange 
to purchase a certain number of copies. 

Phe purchase meets two needs. It gives the foreign publisher the 
assurance of a certain market, and encourages him to undertake the 
translation. It also assures our embassy of receiving a number of 
copies of the book to distribute. Usually that number is from 500 
to 2,000. 

Senator McCarran. How many are engaged in that? 

Mr. Morris. Eleven. 

Senator McCarran. What about the 16? 
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Mr. Morris. There are 11 persons here. The 16, sir, are engaged 
in several activities. 

Senator McCarran. This is a breakdown, Senator, of the 158 that 
they had in 1951. 

Senator Ferauson. What page are you reading from? 

Mr. Morris. We are at page 595. 

Senator Fereuson. I don’t see the 16. 

Senator McCarran. Will you break that down again, please, sir. 


BREAKDOWN OF PERSONNEL FIGURES 


Mr. Morris. On page 595, Senator, you will notice that in giving 
the “01” for the personnel, it shows in the year just past, 1951, 158 
persons. That is the second column from the left, sir, opposite 
“Departmental.” 

Senator Fereuson. Yes; I have that. 

Mr. Morris. The chairman requested a breakdown of those 158 
persons. I explained that they are divided among five main activities 
which constitute the work that this Division is engaged in. Do you 
wish me to give those five again, sir? 

Senator McCarran. Yes; for the Senator’s benefit. 

Mr. Morris. The first is the backstopping of the United States 
information centers abroad, with 80 persons. The second is providing 
assistance to a chain of what we have called American centers, which 
are under binational sponsorship, 27 persons. The third is assistance 
to the teaching of English in foreign educational institutions, seven 
persons. The fourth is what we call special services which includes 
primarily translations, at this point, 11 persons. The fifth is special 
collections, 16 persons. The sixth is the office of the Chief, the admin- 
istrative office, the mail room, and so forth, 17 persons. We had 
reached the point of the 16 persons, the fifth item. 


SPECIAL COLLECTION ACTIVITY 


’ 


Senator McCarran. “Special collections,’ what does that mean? 

Mr. Morris. That is a term which covers the following activities: 
One group selects and arranges for the shipment of special collections 
of books to our embassies for presentation to foreign institutions, 
primarily universities and colleges. Many of those are textbooks. 
Others are basic books about the history, geography, and literature, 
and so forth, of the United States. 

Senator Ferauson. Where are the funds obtained for these books, 
and to pay for the express or the mail charges? 

Mr. Morris. This activity is broken down in detail in the section 
that begins at page 620. 

Senator McCarran. Does not page 595 break it down into ‘“Trans- 
portation of things’’? 

Mr. Morris. Five hundred ninety-five, sir? 

Senator McCarran. Page 596, I mean. 

Mr. Morris. Page 596 breaks it down according to object classifi- 
cation and gives the total that we are requesting for all five of these 
activities. 

Senator McCarran. For transportation of things you are asking 
for $38,819. 
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Mr. Morris. That is correct. 

Senator McCarran. And the question does not come under 
that head? 

Mr. Morais. Yes, sir; it comes under that head, it is only one 
of the items of the project. 

Senator Ferauson. I note that you want $7,000,000 for this 
project. 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. How long has this project been in existence? 

Mr. Morais. It is more than one project, sir. May I explain them? 

Senator Frerauson. Yes, please do. 

Mr. Morris. The $7,000,000 covers all of the activities of this 
division. 

Senator Ferauson. How long has this division been in existence? 

Mr. Morris. This division has been in existence since January 1, 
1946. 

Senator Ferauson. The reason I ask that is that I find that the 
appropriations for the State Department from 1940 to 1950 have 
gone up 18 times. I am wondering where the end is as to how many 
projects we can add to the State Department. Are there new ones 
added every year? 

Mr. Morris. No, sir. We invite your very closest scrutiny of 
what we are requesting here. 

Senator Ferauson. Is there anything new in this this year? 


REASONS FOR ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


Senator McCarran. You are requesting 76 new personnel in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Morris. There are no new activities. 

Senator McCarran. Why are you asking for 76 additional per- 
sonnel? 

Mr. Morris. We are asking for a very considerable increase in 
both funds and personnel in each one of the five activities. Wherever 
we are asking for that increase, it is for one of three purposes, sir. 

It is either to enable our embassies to pin-point their activities closer 
to the target groups that they are trying to reach in the places where 
they are already operating. Secondly, it is to enable them to set up 
branch operations in places where they are not operating at present but 
believe that they should be. Thirdly, it is to widen the breach that 
we have begun to make in the language barrier that stands between us 
and the minds of the people we are trying to reach. 

Senator McCarran. Now, you are asking for 234 personnel, or an 
increase of 76 in personnel in Washington, and you are asking for 30 in 
New York. Now, tell me what does the New York set-up do? 

Mr. Morris. We are asking for an increase, sir, of 10 in New York. 
We have 20 there at the present time. 

Senator McCarran. You have 30 there now according to this. 

Mr. Morris. We have 20 there now, sir, in the 1951 column. 

Senator McCarran. That is right. You are asking for 30. 

Mr. Morais. That is correct, sir, an increase of 10. 

Senator Fercuson. You say that this is breaking down the barrier 
of languages? 

Mr. Morris. I say that that is one of the purposes, sir. 
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Senator Frrcuson. Surely it is one of the purposes. Let us take 
Indonesia with 80 million people on Java alone. How much do you 
spend there? How many books do you put in? How many people 
do you think you are reaching there? 


WORK IN INDONESIA 


Mr. Morris. I can give you, sir, what we planned at the beginning 
of the year. The close of the year is so recent that we have not gotten 
all of our figures. ‘That was one of the places where we proposed an 
increase. 

Senator Fereuson. I just took that as an example. 

Mr. Morris. Taking it again by these activities, in Indonesia 
we have had three of these information centers, and we propose to 
increase that to five by adding two. We propose also to itensify our 
services for all of them, to give them more materials to operate with. 

Senator Fercuson. What kind of a dent are you making in that 
population with even the five? 

Mr. Morris. May I give you a specific answer to that. We 
received a dispatch from our mission which answers to a certain extent 
that question, and I would like to quote from it. The dispatch states: 

We know when a particular subject is being considered in Parliament, for 
members of the special committee appointed to study the problem inevitably 
approach this Embassy and the information center for materials. Information 
provided to the Minister of Finance recently enabled him to put up a good fight 
against anti-American factions in Parliament in arguing that the country might 
better consider borrowing from the United States than from Russia. 

I should interpolate there that the Russians were dangling the- 

Senator Fercuson. But that information isn’t in the libraries and 
in the books. You got that special for them. 

Mr. Morris. This was provided by the information center which 
we are maintaining there. That was done by our people who were 
in Java. 

Senator Ferauson. But that isn’t a stock item. That is a special 
item that they are talking about, the law, and whether they would 
borrow from Russia or borrow from the United States. 

Mr. Morris. And the members of our Embassy, drawing upon the 
materials which we had placed in the information center, were able 
to convince them. 

Senator Ferauson. What was the information? 

Mr. Morris. It was information concerning a loan that Russia 
had formerly made to China, in that particular instance. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you know what the information was? 

Mr. Morris. I have only this statement from the mission, sir. 
I don’t have all of the details. 

Senator Fercuson. Who wrote that? Did Cochran write the 
letter? 

Mr. Morris. I don’t know the author of it, sir; but it came as an 
official communication from the Embassy. 

Mr. Barrett. Yes; it was Cochran. 

Senator McCarran. You mean that the information came from 
Washington and was sent to—— 

Mr. Morris. No, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Will you explain that, please? 

Mr. Morris. It came from the Embassy in Indonesia. 
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Senator McCarran. It came from our Embassy in Indonesia? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. And Washington had furnished it to our 
Embassy? 

Mr. Jonnstone. To our information center there. 

Senator McCarran. Connected with our Embassy? 

Mr. Jounstone. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Morris. That is correct, sir. I misunderstood your question. 
When you said “information” I thought you meant the information 
contained in this report. 

Senator McCarran. Now, was there a request for that information 
before it was sent out, do you suppose, from Washington? 

Senator Fercuson. Could it not have been obtained here? Would 
that normally be laying there? Would you know that this kind of 
question was coming up? 

Mr. Morris. No one knew that that specific question would come 
up, I grant you; but we knew that this country—that is, the Indo- 
nesians—were being wooed by the Russians and that our Embassy 
could make good use of material showing what had happened to other 
countries that had been wooed by the Russians. 


DISCUSSION ON LOAN BY RUSSIA 


Senator Ferauson. You mean that Russia wanted to make a loan 
to Indonesia? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. A loan of how much? 

Mr. Morais. We are not told the amount, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Can you get that figure? 

Mr. Morris. I can get it for you, sir. 

Mr. Jonnstone. Excuse me. I have that. For your information, 
sir, the dispatch says $100,000,000 as a loan. 

Mr. Morris. That was a loan from Russia. 

Mr. Barrerr. Of course, you realize that that is just one illustration 
of the handiness of having that information center there. 

Senator Frrauson. That is so slight compared to the $7,000,000 
that we are talking about. 

Mr. Jounsrone. May I add another illustration which is somewhat 
different from this one, sir? 

Senator Ferauson. Yes. 


VALUE OF BOOKS 


Mr. Jounstone. I have a letter written from Sumatra, Indonesia, 
by the chairman of the Christian Youth Movement, which is an 
anti-Communist youth movement. The letter says: 


I want to express my heartfelt gratitude to the USIE for sending me those very 
important books. 


He is referring to books which were sent from our information 
library in Java. 


I have already finished Behind the Curtain and Stalin & Company. From 
these books I have learned a great deal on behalf of the regime. My eyes were 
searching for Russia’s religious bodies, but I didn’t meet even a brief comment 
concerning her advance in church extension. May God aid the USIE in its fight 
against misery. 
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May I add this, sir: We have the records of the users of the libraries. 
We have evidence of this sort; that is, that these users are finding the 
information which they need to carry on the fight against communism. 

Senator McCarran. How many use them from one year to another? 
Can you give us that? 

Mr. Jounstone. Yes, sir; we have that figure. 

Senator McCarran. About how many use that library in Indo- 
nesia? 

NUMBER OF PEOPLE USING LIBRARIES 


Mr. Jounstone. There are 7,500,000 for the last year. That is the 
total all over the world. 

Senator McCarran. All over the world? 

Mr. JoHNSTONE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. I believe we have the figures for Indonesia. 

Senator McCarran. Do not go to too much trouble. 

Mr. Jounstone. We have that, and we will get it for you. 

Mr. Barnarp. If I may interrupt for just a minute, I think Senator 
Ferguson, with his special interest in the southeast, as I know, might 
be interested in seeing the type of report that we get from the missions 
there. This is a copy of a typical one that comes in every 6 months 
telling about the various activities that we conduct, about the activi- 
ties that are conducted by the Communists, about the activities that 
are conducted by the British and the Dutch, and so on, in trying to 
give us an appraisal of the effectiveness of this kind of work. 

Senator Ferauson. May I see that, please? 

Mr. Barnarp. Certainly, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Let us go ahead. 

Mr. Barnarp. You will see several references there to the libraries. 

Senator McCarran. Are you looking up something now? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. In Indonesia we have a center in Djakarta. 

Senator McCarran. Where? 

Mr. Morris. In Djakarta. The actual uses there were 52,000. 
There is one in Medan where the figure is 40,268. The third one is 
in Surabaya, where the figure is 83,856. Those are users per year. 

May I, sir, add a word in connection with the amount of our request. 
The Senator spoke of $7,000,000, and you said that this evidence 
seemed very thin in comparison with $7,000,000. That is one in- 
dication of the usefulness of this information in one center, out of 
some 60 or more countries. 


COMMUNIST SUBSIDY PROGRAM 


I may say that from Indonesia we received this spring another 
message from the Embassy there which stated that in January of 
this year the Communists, through the Chinese Embassy there, had 
launched a program, which our Embassy estimated would cost several 
million dollars, to subsidize local publishers in bringing out or dis- 
tributing books or booklets in Indonesia. We have had reports from 
our consul general in Hong Kong that the Communists spent a figure 
that was estimated at some $5 million for the publication of Russian 
books in Chinese in China alone in the process of softening up that 
country before they took it over. ‘ 
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Two months ago one of the members of this Division was in Paris 
and talked with the chief of the foreign department of one of the 
largest publishers in France, who told him that their firm had been 
approached by the Russians to become their agents in France. This 
firm had declined that dubious honor, but they had watched with 
great interest what the Russians were doing. They also estimated 
that the Russians must be spending something between $5 million and 
$6 million in that one country alone to bring out translations of Rus- 
sian books, 

If you are interested, sir, I have brought along two or three samples. 

Senator Fereuson. Do we pay rental on the buildings, or does the 
Indonesian Government or the other governments furnish them? 

_ Mr. Morris. These operations are a part of the operations of our 
Embassy and are conducted by them. 

Senator Fercuson. But we don’t have embassies in all of these 
cities, 

Mr. Morris. No, sir. I said that they are part of the operation of 
the Embassy. I didn’t say that they were a part of it physically. 

Mr. Jounstonr. We have a consul or a consul general in all of the 
places where we have information libraries. 

Senator Kiicorn. At some places you have them at the consul’s 
office, while in some » plac es you have them at the Embassy. 

Mr. Morris. They are in separate buildings, usually. 

These are just a few of the Russian books, sir. ‘They are in English, 
in French, and in German. We happen to have them on hand. The 
book, Senator Ferguson, that you have in your hand, which is over 
900 pages, with a ‘reinforced binding and a hard cover, sells for the 
equivalent of 50 cents. It is quite obvious that such a book is sold 
at far less than the cost of production. 
be Senator Ferevson. Of course, if you buy with black-market money 
in Indonesia, it is very cheap. 

Mr. Morris. This book came from Europe. 

Senator Ferauson. It wasn’t in Indonesia? 

Mr. Morris. No, sir. It happens that these books all came from 
Europe. They are in French, German, and English. I cite the price 
simply to indicate that the Russians are providing a very heavy 
subsidy. 

METHOD OF PUBLICATION 


Senator McCarran. All right, I would like very much to have 
you go into that New York angle. What do they do in New York? 
x Mr. Morris. The group in New York, sir, maintains contact with 
the publishers. They receive from the Washington office the orders 
for books to be purchased. They check on their availability; that is 
to say, whether they are in print. They check on their prices, and 
they make out the orders for them and arrange for them to be pur- 
chased and shipped to the information centers all over the world. 
They also maintain contact with the publishers and with agents to 
secure rights for translations. 

Senator McCarran. Do we rent space for them in New York? 

Mr. Morais. They are in the State Department’s quarters at the 
Port Authority Building, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. But you rent that space? 
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Mr. Barrerr. Yes; we do rent that space. 

Senator McCarran. How much do you pay for that? Do you 
remember? 

Mr. Wixser. The total rental requirement is about $900,000, 
slightly over $900,000, for this program. 

Senator McCarran. What do you mean here by “grants, sub- 
sidies, and contributions” on page 596? 


GRANTS, SUBSIDIES, AND CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Morris. That is broken down into four different categories. 

Senator McCarran. You had $1,189,956 under that heading for 
this year just ended? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. And you are requesting $3,675,537 for the 
oncoming year? 

Mr. Morris. That is correct. 

Senator McCarran. Now, tell me first of all what does that mean, 
“Grants, subsidies, and contributions,” and, secondly, why you are 
requesting the increase? 

Mr. Morris. It is for four different types of activities, sir, the first 
of which is on page 608 under the activity described as “American 
centers.’ These are the centers which I explained a while ago have 
been started in Latin America by Americans resident there and local 
nationals. We found that they were carrying out a program that we 
believed was useful to us. We gave them assistance in order to in- 
crease their range and increase their effectiveness and increase the num- 
ber of things they can do. 

That assistance is in the form primarily of Americans, persons to 
whom we give grants to enable them to go down there and serve for a 
year or 2 years in one of those centers, either as the executive director 
or director of courses, a teacher of English, or, in a few cases, as the 
librarian. 

Senator McCarran. How many of those have you in all? 

Mr. Morris. We have at the present time, sir, 90 in the field. 

Senator Fereuscy. Why don’t you establish a system of putting 
the books in the libraries? Why do you have to pay rent and furnish 
employees? 

Mr. Morris. You mean put the books in the foreign libraries? 

Senator Ferauson. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Wedothat. That is one of the programs and is listed 
here under “Special collections.”’ 

Senator Frrauson. Why do you use another system at all outside 
of the places where your embassies are? 

Mr. Morris. All five of these activities are closely related, and 
they serve the same general purpose through different means. The 
real job of this Division which I am representing here this evening 
is to be an arsenal of American books and other forms of the printed 
word, American periodicals, United States Government documents, 
and, to a lesser extent, American newspapers. 

Senator McCarran. Where do you believe the arsenal is located, 
in Washington? 

Mr. Morris. The dynamo of the arsenal, not the actual books, 
sir. It is our business to make these books available to our embassies 
to use in a variety of ways. 
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SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


Senator McCarran. Well, you do that under “Supplies and ma- 
terials,” do you not? 

Mr. Morais. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Why do you have to have “Grants, subsidies, 
and collections,” then? 

Mr. Morris. We make books available to our own operations 
under “09, Equipment.” We make grants to these societies, or 
American centers, as I have called them. We buy the books and 
present them to these institutions. That is a small part of what 
goes on. As I said a moment ago, our major assistance to those 
centers is in the form of Americans, whom we send down to direct 
them and to work with them. 

Senator McCarran. Well, you say it is a small part of it. In 1951 
you had $1,819,956. 

Mr. Morris. No, sir. I am afraid I did not make myself clear. 
I said that the grants of books to those institutions, the major part 
of this figure of grants—on page 608, I think it was. 

Senator McCarran. That is where it begins. 

Senator Kircore. May I ask a question? 

Senator McCarran. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kirgorsr. Are the books and periodicals that are sent to 
these information centers in the language of the country to which 
they are sent or are they in English? In other words, do the people 
there have to be able to read English in order to get the contents 
of them or are they translated for them? 

Mr. Morris. The majority of the books that we put into our 
own information centers are necessarily in English because they 
don’t exist in translations. We have the centers in 59 countries 
around the world. We place about 900 new books in each center 
each year, and they are not translated. 

Now, we are at the same time purchasing translations of books for 
those centers, to the extent that they have been translated and we 
are stimulating the further translation of books. We sent out a 
directive to all of these centers about a year ago instructing them to 
find out what books could be purchased in the country where they 
were in the local language, and we have transferred funds to them for 
that purpose. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE BOOK DISTRIBUTION 


Where a language spreads over an area, as it does in the Arabic- 
speaking world, we instructed the center in Cairo to purchase books 
and send them to 19 different places throughout the Arabic-speaking 
world. In Paris we instructed them to buy books not only for the 
centers in the Provinces and in Paris but also for Belgium, north 
Africa, Indochina, and for a few places in the Near East where French 
is spoken. 

So we are trying to approach the minds of the readers through all 
of the available channels. We try to place books in English in the 
hands of the people who can read English, whether they are govern- 
ment officials, writers, or lecturers, or others. 

Senator McCarran. That is your library activity? 
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Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. That is in the information centers. 

Senator McCarran. I want to know why you have “Grants, 
subsidies, and contributions,” as shown on page 609. I want to 
read that. 

A total of 115 United States grantees, including salaries, allowances, and 
travel, $790,619. 

Grants of the United States educational and cultural materials, $98,000. 

Grants to 23 centers to enable them to conduct intensive seminars for national 
teachers of English, to cover local costs, $9,800. 

Grants of funds to 28 centers to cover local operating deficits and to enable 
them to intensify their programs, $124,075. 

What do you mean by “local operating deficits’’? 

Mr. Morais. These centers pay about 95 percent of their operating 
costs, their actual local operating costs, out of the local income whic h 
they derive from fees for the English classes or from dues for member- 
ship or from the sale of E nglish texts. In some cases, as in some of 
the poorer countries, such as Haiti, for example, on order to enable 
them to d> some of the things that we believe would be advantageous 
to the United States, we make small additional grants of cash to 
them. 

Would you like me to discuss those items one by one? 

Senator Ferguson. When you say “they” are you talking about 
the other country or our staff? 

Mr. Morris. I am afraid I was not explicit enough. By “they” 
I meant the associations which we are assisting. T hese associations 
are binational. They were started in those countries, not by us, 
but started by local people there, some of them Americans who were 
resident there in business or for other reasons, with some of them being 
nationals of the country. They are chartered under the laws of the 
country where they are located, and legally they operate, you might 
say, autonomously. 

They are performing a part of what we consider very valuable 
work in promoting mutual understanding between the countries 
where they are located and this country. It is to enable them to 
expand their activities that we give them the assistance that is listed 
here under “Grants.” 

Senator Kitcore. In order words, the associations pay about 95 
percent of their operating costs out of receipts? 

Mr. Morais. Yes; out of their receipts. 

Senator Kincorr. And you make up the 5 percent deficit? 

Mr. Morris. That is right, sir. We also send our people to direct 
them and to assist them. 

Senator Fercuson. You talk here about three foreign trips, one to 
Europe, one to the Near East, and one to the Far East. From where 
are they to be made? 

Mr. Morris. May I ask what page you are referring to? 

Senator Ferauson. Page 616. 

I notice that you have 24 domestic trips. 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. And three foreign trips. Those are trips from 
where? 

Mr. Morris. We have now moved, sir, from the activity which the 
chairman has asked about, to the translation program. They are 
from Washington, sir. 
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COST OF EMPLOYEE ABROAD 


Senator Ferauson. Well, I just don’t see how you can do it on that 
money. Ihave a copy of the transcript of the record, and if you send 
one man getting $7,600 a vear, a grade GS-13, from here over to 
Yugoslavia, it will cost $20,287. 

Mr. Morris. You are including his salary, sir? 

Senator Ferauson. Yes; | am including his salary, his differential, 
his post allowance, his separation allowance, his quarters allowance, 
his transportation, his per diem, and all that. 

Mr. Morais. This is a different matter, sir. On page 616 you 
have referred to the item ‘02, Travel’, which covers simply the 
transportation and per diem of an employee of the Department. 

Senator Ferauson. Yes; but we know that once you send him it 
is going to cost all of these items. 

Mr. Morris. No, sir; this is not for a person who is going over to 
become a permanent member of a staff. 

Senator Ferauson. No; he is not to become a permanent member. 
I am citing the cost of sending a man to Yugoslavia who gets $7,600 
a year. 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. And the cost will be, for a year, $20,287. 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. In fact, I notice from page 698 of the House 
hearings that where the Government has sent a lawyer and his wife 
the cost is $34,748. 

Mr. Winper. Those figures, Mr. Chairman, are correct as you 
state them, but I am wondering how you are relating that to this 
specific item. 

Senator Frrauson. I am trying to find out how you can make 
three trips, to Europe, to the Near East, and to the Far East on 
$5,856. 

Mr. Morris. This includes the transportation and the per diem. 

Mr. Jonnstrone. I might say that if, for example, I make such a 
trip, I am paid per diem and my transportation. That is what this 
item would cover. My salary would be covered in another part of 
this budget which would go on while I was making the trip. That is 
all I would get, my per diem and my transportation. 

Senator Fereuson. What is your per diem, $18? 

Mr. Jounstone. That varies country by country, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. The per diem here was $18. 

Mr. Humetsine. That is what it is in Yugoslavia. 

Senator Fere@uson. What is it in other countries? 

Mr. Hume sine. It varies, sir. 

Senator Krtcorr. Would moving that man from Yugoslavia cover 
the transportation of his household furniture? 

Senator Feracuson. No. There was an item for furniture there. 
It was $500 each, or a total of $1,000, for the transportation of fur- 
niture, household goods. 

You allow a separation allowance of $2,327 for a man when his wife 
doesn’t go, which is more rent than J am paying. I just don’t under- 
stand this at all. You give him a post allowance. You give him a 
separation allowance. You give him 20 percent because “he is in a 
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foreign country. He is probably living better over there than he ever 
lived before if he is only making $7,600. 

Mr. Wiuser. Mr. Chairman, I think I can help clarify this. The 
figures you are citing, Senator, are those for a person who is transferred 
for official full-time duty in a foreign country. 

Senator McCarran. No. He went over on this Claim Commission 
and he is there temporarily. 

Mr. Wixser. No; he is there on a permanent basis. 

Mr. HuMELsIne., It is a permanent assignment. 

Mr. Wiser. It is possibly only for a year, but it is a permanent 
assignment for at least that period. 

Senator McCarran. You have given him what you call a permanent 
assignment, but he is not to be there for any length of time. 

Mr. Wixzer. Probably for a year. 

Senator McCarran. It is permanent, of course, until his temporary 
activities are concluded. 

Mr. Humexstne. He will stay there until we clean up the matter. 

Senator McCarran. For the duration. 

Mr. Humenstne. Until we clean up the Yugoslavian claims. 

Senator Ferauson. If you pay him at that rate, it will surprise me 
if you ever get it cleaned up. 

Mr. Barrett. The travel covered under this item, sir, is just the 
same as though Mr. Johnstone were sent over to check on certain 
of our activities in the seven countries of Europe. All we are cover- 
ing there is the per diem and the travel expense. 

Senator Fereuson. Now, the cost in Yugoslavia for transportation 
alone was $1,400. 

Senator Kircore. That was for two people, was it not? 

Senator Fereuson. It was $1,400 each. Each of your three trips 
would not average much more than that. 


BASIS OF TRAVEL ESTIMATES 


Mr. Jounstone. I might say, Senator Ferguson, that the travel 
here is estimated on the basis of our experience factor of 1950 and 
the current year. This is what we pay for the actual travel and the 
per diem. ‘That is all we get. If 1 make an inspection trip, I don’t 
get any separation allowance for my wife, although she would like 
to have one, [amsure. All I get is my per diem and my travel. 

Senator McCarran. Don’t you get the 20 percent differential? 

Mr. Jounstone. No, sir. I get no differential and no cost of living 
allowance. 

Senator McCarran. Do you not get the post allowance? 

Mr. Jounstone. No post allowance. 

Senator McCarran. No quarters allowance? 

Mr. Jounstone. No quarters allowance. 

Senator McCarran. That is just when you make a flying trip? 

Mr. Jounstone. That is right. 

Senator McCarran. How about a fellow who gets over there to 
teach for 6 months? 

Mr. Jounstone. We don’t send them for that short a period. If 
we were to send him, it would be for at least a year’s period, 

Senator McCarran. What does he get then? 

Mr. Humetsine, He would get all of the items. 
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SALARY OF PERMANENT EMPLOYEES 


Senator McCarran. If he is a $7,600-a-year man, he would get a 
20 percent differential, a post allowance, a quarters allowance, : 
separation allowance, and so forth? 

Senator Fercuson. He would get $20,287. 

Mr. Jounstone. | think I would like to refer to the items we are 
talking about in this specific part of the budget, if | may, sir. When 
we come to making a grant to teachers, I would like to say what that 
grant includes, because it does not include all of those items, 

Mr. Humensine. Only the full-time regular employees are covered 
there. 

Senator McCarran. What kind of a grant do you give? 

Mr. Morris. When we send a man down to Latin America to 
work in these centers that 1 have told you about? 

Senator McCarran. Let us say that vou send a teacher down to 
Argentina. Take that as an illustration, or a librarian, or whatever 
it may be. What do you pay him? 

Mr. Morris. I can give you the figure, sir. He gets the grant 
which would be the equivalent of a base salary plus his travel plus an 
allowance. 

Senator Fercuson. Give us the data on one that went to Latin 
America, if you have it. 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. In Latin America the average is $6,773.66 
per year. 

Senator Ferauson. Does that include his salary? 

Mr. Morris. That includes everything. 

Senator Ferauson. Is that with the 20 percent increase? 

Mr. Morris. That is his salary, plus his travel, plus his allowance. 
The allowance there is according to the post and is established 

Mr. Barrer. This is for how long a period of time? 

Mr. Morris. For 1 year. 

Senator Fercuson. Now break that down for a teacher or a li- 
brarian. 

Mr. Morris. That is the average for the directors, the teachers, 
and the librarians. 

Senator Ferauson. Pick one out and give us all of the items he 
would receive. 

Mr. Morris. I would have to submit that for the record, Senator. 

Senator Fereuson. Will vou do that? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. 

Senator Feravson. Pick out a teacher, a librarian, and a director, 
and tell us what their salaries are, what their allowances are, what the 
costs of transportation are, following along the lines of page 698 of 
.the House hearings. 

Mr. Jounstone. We will be very glad to break that down in detail 
for you, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. All right. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


AMERICAN CENTERS 
The following figures give a break-down of typical grants made to a director, a 


librarian, and an English teacher. The three grants shown are actual grants 
which have been selected from three different countries in Latin America and the 
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persons chosen have been selected because in regard to salary and number of 
dependents they represent average cases. They have been selected to give an 
accurate picture. 


Director: 
Basic compensation. ; bo ghia nn Sida a Ae ee a aie, 5 eis 
Allowances _ _ - ‘ Ba og ee TE ah o nk denain se lca nd ea 
TN cela diene at Sa Ke gece i saa cw 'Sl Sant cca earn 
BIE PS cE BSCR LEC US SE SAIS ce cee AS . 9,350 


The figure for travel includes one-way travel for the grantee, his wife, and 
one child, shipment of baggage, and per diem. Assignments are made for a 
minimum of 2 vears and it has been estimated that an average of one-third of the 
grantees travel each year. 

At the present time there are very few directors receiving a basic salary of 
$5,250 per annum. Due to increased costs of living it has been found necessary 
to increase the compensation of directors in order to secure the services of men of 
the caliber to direct the program. 


Librarian: ; 
Basic compensation__--_- - - - -- ; ie Ee Soe bess $2, 750 
Allowances __ _- hi . we . 1,200 
UNO gee So Sh a pe De a ate rca Soaked aaa a oan 1, 860 
Total__-_ Pp Bees: : Peete Oh in; 5, 810 
Teacher: 
Basic compensation_ -- oi 5 sakes scab esd ot 
ee eee rye. ae 2 1, 800 
TRO. = ox ; J J, ws" ae 
Total ___ ch eke Si ie cs ae ae 


The figures for travel for the librarian and the English teacher represents 
one-way travel for the grantee plus charges for shipment of baggage and per 
diem. 

Basic compensation for directors varies from $4,500 to $6,000 per annum. 

Basic compensation for librarians varies from $2,750 to $3,750 per annum. 

Basic compensation for English teachers ranges from $2,500 to $3,500 per 
annum. 

In the cases of similar grants to persons participating in binational programs 
in the Eastern Hemisphere travel costs will be somewhat greater and in posts 
where there are standard differentials in effect because of hardship conditions a 
corresponding increase in grants will be necessary. 


NEW YORK PERSONNEL 


Senator McCarran. Going back again to this New York personnel 
set-up, you had 20 last year, and you want 30 this year. 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir, 10 more. 

Senator McCarran. That is 10 more in New York and 76 more 
in Washington. Now, tell me why you need that increase. Give me 
a justification of that increase. 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. We are speaking now of the 10 additional 
persons in New York City. 

Senator McCarran. Well, I am speaking of both items together, 
the 76 additional in Washington and the 10 additional in New York 
City. How do vou justify that increase? What is there that requires 
that increase of 86 people? 

Mr. Morris. Let us take it by activities and begin with the back- 
stopping of the information centers, for which, as I have explained, 
we are requesting an addition of 15 in Washington and 10 in New 
York. That makes a total of 25 added to the present 100 who are 
working on this activity. That is an increase in personnel of ‘ 
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percent. The request for program funds which we have laid before 
you in this budget constitutes an increase of 94 percent. 

Senator McCarran. Of what? 

Mr. Morris. A 94-percent increase in funds to service these centers. 

Now, the activities that these people are called upon to perform 
and for which we are asking the additional funds are the following: 
I started to give you some of this detail a little while ago, sir, but we 
got off the track. 

Senator McCarran. Is there any change of activities because of 
the increase in personnel? 


GROWTH OF BINATIONAL CENTERS °* 


Mr. Morris. In this budget that we have laid before you, our 
request includes a proposal to open, in the fiscal year 1952, 31 addi- 
tional information centers. We hope to intensify the work of those 
that are already in existence. 

Senator Ferauson. What information can you give us about the 
growth of these binational centers? 

Mr. Jounstrone. Prior to World War IL a number of binational 
centers had come into existence spontaneously in Latin America, the 
earliest of these dating back as far as 1927. These centers were an 
outgrowth of the desire of prominent nationals of Latin-American 
countries to associate themselves with resident United States citizens 
in a joint community center undertaking, designed to foster a better 
mutual understanding between the peoples of those countries and the 
United States. Each of these organizations, which‘have come to be 
known sometimes as “American centers,’”’? sometimes as “‘binational 
centers,’ secured the recognition and approval of the government of 
the country where it was located. It then developed membership and 
selected a board of directors by democratically conducted elections. 
Once established, these centers undertook modest English-teaching, 
library and other cultural programs, utilizing as a source of revenue 
the dues paid by members and fees established for instruction in 
English. Lacking American personnel and materials, however, they 
were unable to make as strong an impact or to extend their influence 
as widely as would have been desirable from the point of view of the 
United States. 

In 1940 the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs re- 
ceived many recommendations from the American embassies in those 
countries, as well as requests from the binational groups themselves, 
for assistance in developing their programs. After making a careful 
survey, the Coordinator’s office initiated a program in 1941 which 
provided these centers with the services of professionally trained and 
representative American citizens, American materials and, in a few 
cases, financial support. In 1943 this program of assistance was taken 
over by the State Department. 

It is significant to note that each year following the initiation of 
United States assistance, these binational centers were able to mect a 
larger percentage of their local operating costs from their own re- 
sources. The reason for this was simple: the presence of American 
directors and American teachers, as well as American books and 
periodicals, attracted both new members and a greatly increased en- 
rollment in the classes in English. Taking the program in Latin 
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America as a whole, the centers had by 1949 reached a point where 
they were meeting 95 percent of their local operating expenses from 
local sources. 

Until fiscal year 1951 this program of. assistance to binational centers 
operated exclusively in Latin America. “Due to its success there, and 
in response to numerous requests received from similar associations 
in other parts of the world, funds were requested and appropriated 
in the supplemental appropriation for fiscal year 1951, under the 
campaign of truth, to provide assistance to binational centers located 
in Tehran, Iran; Ankara, Turkey; and Rangoon, Burma. American 
grantee personnel has been assigned to each of these locations, the 

center in Tehran was officially opened in its enlarged form this past 
spring, and arrangements are being made locally to place the others 
in full operation in the near future. The budgetary proposal sub- 
mitted herewith for fiscal year 1952 contemplates the extending of 
assistance to such centers in two other cities in the Far East, Bangkok, 
Thailand, and Djakarta, Indonesia. The existence of similar societies 
in other countries, interested in promoting better mutual understanding 
with the United States, provides ground for anticipating a further 
spread of this development. 

With such a development it is to be expected that in some cities 
these centers will gradually assume many of the activities presently 
carried on by the United States information centers in those cities. 
Wherever this can be done full recognition will be given to the fact 
that such centers are autonomous organizations and not to be looked 
upon as United States Government operated sources of information 
about this country. The principal strength of the binational centers 
program derives from the fact that it works with autonomous socie- 
ties. This permits a broad development of all types of programs and 
community activities operating in a truly cooperative environment. 
Experience has shown that through this means it is possible to enlist 
the enthusiastic aid of foreigners in interpreting to their own people, 
in their own tongue and in the terms most intelligible to them, the 
essential aspects of the American story. 

Senator McCarran. Is it with these 86 that you propose to open 
these new centers? 

Mr. Morris. It is with part of these 86, sir. 

Senator McCarran. They are going to be in New York and in 
Washington. 

Mr. Morris. When I say “‘open the centers,” sir, it is a short way 
of speaking. I mean to carry out all of the activities that go on here 
to put into the hands of the people in our missions, the books, the 
Government documents, the American periodicals, the pamphlets, 
and all the other materials that we send, and the trained personnel 
that we send to them. 

Senator McCarran. In other words, to gather up and transmit or 
translate, as the case may be, and send to these various centers 
throughout the world, it is going to require 86 persons over and above 
what you have had this past year? 

Mr. Morris. That is correct, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Is that right? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Let me ask you how many you asked for 
from the budget? 
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Mr. Morris. Sir? 

Senator McCarran. When you went to the budget, how many did 
you ask for? 

Mr. Morris. I don’t have that figure here, sir. 

Senator McCarran. I would like : somebody to give it to me. 

Senator Fercuson. Where are you going to get “these experts? 

Senator McCarran. I would like to have that figure right now. 

Mr. Grenos_e. I have that right here, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Where are you going to get those 86 people 
that know how to do this job? 

Mr. Morris. These 86 that we are speaking of are for employment 
here in Washington with the exception of 10 in New York. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Where are you going to get them? We 
understand that agency after agency has vacancies. They are adding 
2,700 and some a day. Where are you going to get these experts? 
These are skilled people; aren’t they? 

Mr. Morris. They are skilled people. Some of them are clericals. 

Congress gave us an increase last year for our present program. 
We have at the present time, I think, only four vacancies in the 
Washington office at the officer level. We have six at the clerical 
level. 

Senator Fereuson. Then you have 10 vacancies? 

Mr. Morris. We have 10 vacancies; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. And that is because you can’t get them? 

Mr. Morris. Our most difficult problem is in the clerical field. It 

because we cannot get them immediately. 

Senator Ferauson. How long have they been vacant? 

Mr. Morris. For our present program—— 

Senator Ferauson. They have been vacant the whole time; have 
they not? 

Mr. Morris. Since last fall. 

Senator Ferauson. Sure. 

Mr. Morris. But we also have a certain amount of turn-over. 

Senator Ferauson. Yes, but you have that many vacancies. 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir; we have 10 vacancies. 

Mr. Barrerr. | think you have part of them on the way in; do 
you not? 

Mr. Morris. No, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Give me the answer to the other question. 
What did you ask the budget for? 


BUDGET REQUEST AND ALLOWANCE 


Mr. Grenosir. We asked the Budget Bureau for 328 positious 
and $8,133,909. 

Senator McCarran. That was 328 positions? 

Mr. GRENOBLE. Yes, sir; 328. 

Senator McCarran. And the Budget gave you 234? 

Mr. GRENOBLE. 264. 

Senator McCarran. That is in Washington and in New York? 

Mr. Grenosuie. Yes; that is in Washington and in New York. 

Senator McCarran. You got along all right with your 158; did 
you not? 

Senator Ferauson. That is 74 that they did not give you. 
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Mr. Morris. That is 74 they did not give us. 

Senator McCarran. You got along all right with your 158 plus 
the 20 in New York? 

Mr. Jonnstone. Mr. Morris gave, I think, a very simple percentage 
figure of the increase in program funds. The additional funds for the 
actual program in this request represent 94 percent above what we 
had last year. The personnel increase is approximately 25 percent. 

Senator Fercuson. In the case of his personnel, he asked for 328 
and he got 264. 

Mr. JoHNsToNE. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. That leaves 74 that they did not give you. 

Mr. Jounstone. In this budget request. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. JoHNSTONE. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. I think that would wreck your program. 

Mr. Jounsrone. There were corresponding cuts in the program 
funds, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Yes, but that would not help you. 

Senator McCarran. Well, I am going back now to the 158 em- 
ployees in Washington plus 20 in New York. 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. You carried out your program with about 
10 short; did you not? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. We did that, but we have done it, sir, in 
the first place, with some things left undone, and, in the second place, 
a considerable amount of overtime, which we estimated from the 
beginning of the fiscal year up to May 31 had amounted to 15,281 
hours of recorded overtime. That does not include quite generous 
amounts of overtime that were never recorded. 

Senator McCarran. You would impress me very much were it 
not for the fact that I sit in the Armed Services Committee once in a 
while and I hear the Army coming in for very much more equipment 
that we cannot find the money to meet the requests for. That is 
what impresses me, and the Army and the armed services certainly 
are very important at this hour. 

Senator Fercuson. You see, unless I am mistaken, on this we are 
going to have to select whether or not we are going to hire personnel 
for this or personnel to man our Army and Navy and Air Force. We 
have to make some selections, it appears. Senator George of the 
Finance Committee says that there must be a cut of about $6 billion. 
Now, where are we going to get it? 

Mr. Barrett. Sir, we certainly recognize that, and we recognize 
the extremely difficult problem you are facing. The argument, of 
course, for this program is that it is a program that is designed to help 
prevent war, which is the reason why General Collins, for example, 
would be happy to come up and testify on this program. That is the 
reason why he has, I believe, recently written the chairman a letter 
on the necessity for the program, and the reason why the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff have said that a large-scale information program is important 
and indispensable. 

Senator Ferauson. But the question is whether they will deduct 
this from their budgets. Will you ask General Collins that? Tell us 
where we can take it out of his budget. If we have to make a cut of 
$6 billion, that is the way we are going to have to operate. 
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Mr. Barrerr. Yes. I understand that. 

Senator Fercuson. All we are trying to do is to say how much shall 
go into the bank for Government ¢ hecks to be drawn on, just how much 
shall goin. The Finance Committee has to say where that money is 
coming from that does go in. 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir. I certainly understand that, and I reeog- 
nize the problem you are up against. 

Senator McCarran. We are going on now to exchange of persons, 
unless the Senators have some more questions. 

Senator Kitcore. I would like to ask a question. 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. 


DELAY THROUGH SECURITY CHECKING 


Senator Kricorre. You mentioned these 10 existing vacancies. Is 
it true that the security checks delay the induction of personnel into 
the service so that every once in a while you lose a good man or a 
woman that you are after. Understand that I think the security check 
is absolutely necessary, but I am just wondering whether frequently 
people you are after don’t realize the importance of it and refuse to 
wait. 

Mr. Humetsine. That occurs quite often. 

Mr. Barrett. If I may answer that, I think the security check is 
absolutely necessary and essential. But the total time involved in the 
check and all of the paper work and evaluation connected with it takes 
somewhere on the average of 90 days. We have found, I believe, that 
we have lost on the average of about 4 out of every 11 because of that 
delay, because another job comes along or they are offered higher pay 
where they are, or what have you. 

Senator Frrauson. We had one person before the committee this 
afternoon who was working while the security check was being made. 

Mr. Jounstonr. On this program, sir? 

Mr. Humetstne. No, Senator Ferguson. She said that. I think 
you misunderstood that. What she did was to write scripts on a con- 
tract basis, but she had no access to classified material. 

Senator FerGuson. Yes; she did say that she was furnished with 
both confidential and secret material. 

Mr. Humetstine. | am having that checked into. 

Senator FerGuson. You remember the testimony? 

Mr. Hume sine. I heard her statement, but as far as her being 
furnished classified information——— 

Senator Ferauson. You heard her say that? 

Mr. Humetsine. I did hear her say that. 

Senator Frercuson. I was not mistaken as to what she said. 

Mr. Humetsine. She said that, but she was an employee on a con- 
tract basis. 

Senator McCarran. She was employed; was she not? 

Mr. Hume.sine. No, sir; she was not. 

Senator Ferguson. She was getting paid? 

Mr. Hume sine. On a contract basis to write individual scripts. 
She came in, as she said, every week and left-her script there, and then 
they gave her an assignment and she went out. 

Senator Ferauson. They gave her material. 

Mr. Hume sine. Sir? 
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Senator Fereuson. They gave her material, and she said then that 
she would look it over. It was marked “Confidential” and some of it 
was marked “‘Secret.’”? Then she would give it back. 

Mr. Hume sine. That was her statement, which I want to check. 
I will not accept that until I have completed the survey which I started 
this afternoon as a result of that statement. 

Mr. Barrerr. May I say that there is very little ““Secret”’ material 
that is made available even to the regular script writers on the staff. 


EXcHANGE OF PERSONS 


STATEMENT OF FRANCIS J. COLLIGAN, CHIEF, DIVISION OF 
EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Mr. Jonnstone. Mr. Chairman, I have here Mr. Francis J. 
Colligan, Chief of the Exchange of Persons Division, who will be glad 
to answer any detailed questions you have. 

Senator McCarran. Now, you are asking for a total of $10,652,960. 
Under the heading of “‘De *partmental” in Washington you had this 
year 171 persons. You are asking for 211 or an increase of 40 persons. 
Will you tell us how the 171 was broken down as to vocations, as to 
tasks attached to services. 

Mr. Couuigan. Yes, sir; 25 of the 171 are engaged in work con- 
nected with the exchange of professors and research scholars. 

Senator McCarran. Give me that again, please. 

Mr. Co.iican. 25 are engaged in w ork in connection with the 
exchange of professors and research scholars; 23 are engaged in the 
exchange of leaders and specialists. 

Senator McCarran. 23 for what? 

Mr. Cotiican. 23 for leaders and specialists; 10 are engaged in the 
exchange of teachers; 41 are engaged in the exchange of students; 
35 in Washington are engaged in services to exchange programs under 
private and public auspices. 

Senator McCarran. Will you give me that again? 

Mr. Cotiiean. 35 in Washington 

Senator McCarran. For what? 

Mr. Co.uicaNn. Services to exchange programs under private and 
public auspices. 

Thirty-seven are engaged in general administrative and supervisory 
work. 

Senator McCarran. Is there a chief to that group? 

Mr. Couuican. That last group, sir? 

Senator McCarran. The whole group? 

Mr. Couuiean. Yes, sir. I am the Chief of the Division. 

Senator McCarran. You are Chief of the Division? 

Mr. Co.uican. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. How many have you on your staff? 

Mr. Cotiican. On my immediate staff? 

Senator McCarran. Yes. 

Mr. Coiiican. Well, my immediate staff consists only of my 
secretary. Then I have an assistant chief who has a secretary. 
Then we have an administrative office, of course, which is the 37 that 
I just referred to. 
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Senator Ferauson. How much is that? 

Mr. CoLuiagan. Pardon me, sir? 

Senator Ferauson. How much is that? 

Mr. Couiican. Let me see. I don’t have the dollar figures spelled 
out. 

Senator McCarran. Is that 37 for general administration? 

Mr. Co.uuiGan. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Well, now, that really is an adjunct of your 
own personal office; is it not? 


WORK OF OFFICE 


Mr. CoxuiGan. To a certain extent, Senator, but it is broader than 
that. Their work is quite varied. For example, they make all of the 
grants that are made directly by our office. They are responsible for 
travel arrangements for all of the persons involved in our program 
under these various other headings. 

Senator McCarran, Well, now, let us go back to the 25 for the ex- 
change of professors and research scholars. Just what do they do? 

Mr. Coxturean. With regard to the 25 who are concerned with the 
exchange of professors, specifically their job is to review and evaluate 
project proposals; to recommend, review, and approve the selection of 
candidates for various grants; to draft the instructions to our posts 
overseas; to act as liaison and supervisory officers with respect to the 
agencies that cooperate. 

Senator McCarran. How does that group of 25 rate? What is 
their service rating? 

Mr. Coxuican. First of all, they break down as follows: Officers, 
13, and clerks, 12. 

Senator McCarran. What does each of the 13 get? 

Mr. Couiican. Well, the chief activity—— 

Senator McCarran. Do they carry on an activity separate and 
apart from you? 

Mr. Couuican. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Does each one of these activities have a chief? 

Mr. Cotuicgan. Pretty much so. 

Senator McCarran. And you are the chief over the chiefs? 

Mr. CouiuiGan. Over the division. 

Senator McCarran. Over all? 

Mr. CouiuiGan. Over the whole division. 

Senator McCarran. Then one of the 25 is a chief? 

Mr. Couuican. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Has he a special assistant? 

Mr. CoxiiGan. No, sir. He has a secretary, of course, but no 
special assistant. 

Senator McCarran. Take the 23 for the exchange of leaders and 
specialists. Does that group have a chief also? 

Mr. Couuiaan. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. And a secretary? 

Mr. Co.uican. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Take the 10 for the exchange of teachers, 
does that have a chief? 

Mr. Co.uican. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. And a secretary? 
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Mr. Couuican. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Take the 41 for the exchange of students. 
Does that have a chief? 

Mr. Co.uiean. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. And an assistant chief? 

Mr. Couuiean. No, sir. 

Senator McCarran. There is no assistant chief? 

Mr. Couuiean. No, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. Off the record. 

(There was a short statement off the record.) 
_ Senator McCarran. All right. Take the 35 for services to ex- 

change programs under private and public auspices, do they have a 

chief? 

Mr. CoLuican. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. And does he have a secretary? 

Mr. Co.uiGcan. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. We have covered the 37 for general adminis- 
tration. 

Allright. Now, tell me what vou asked the penge for. 

Mr. CouuiGan. I don’t recall that figure, sir. I believe someone 
else has it. 


ORIGINAL REQUEST AND BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Mr. Grenoste. [have that figure, sir. Werequested the Bureau of 
the Budget for 230 positions and $10,677,800. 

Senator. McCarran. And the budget gave you how many? 

Senator Fercuson, The budget gave them 230. 

Mr. GRENOBLE. 230 positions and $10,652,960. 

Senator Ferguson. How much of a cut did the budget give you? 

Mr. Grenosuie. They gave us a cut of $24,840. 

Senator McCarran. They gave you 211 positions for Washington? 

Mr. GRENOBLE. That is the total over-all. 

Senator Fercuson. Tell us how many there are for Washington 
only. 

Mr. Grenoste. I am sorry; I don’t have it broken down by loca- 
tions. That is the total for the entire activity. 

Senator McCarran. On page 628 it is indicated that the budget 
gave you 211. 

Mr. Jonnstone. That is for Washington. 

Senator McCarran. And 19 for New York. 

Mr. JoHNSTONE. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. They gave you 230. 

Mr. Jounstonn. We asked for 230 and they gave us that amount. 

Senator Fereuson. What is meant by “deduct lapse, 27.67"? 

Mr. Wixser. Mr. Chairman, that is a reduction by reason of the 
fact that all of the positions will not be filled for a full year. There- 
fore, we only ask for enough to pay for the average number of posi- 
tions that will be filled. 

Senator Ferauson. I see. That is because you cannot get them? 

Mr. Hume sine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wixser. That is part of it, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCarran. Now, let us go on to page 630 where there is 
a breakdown which states “Exchange of professors and research 
scholars.’”’ You stated that there were 25 engaged in that work? 
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Mr. Couuican. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. For that you are requesting $1,403,503? 

Mr. Coiuiean. For 1952; yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Now, did you accomplish all you wanted to 
accomplish in 1951 with the $1,184,387? 

Mr. Cotuican. Yes, sir; we did. 

Senator McCarran. All right. Then this is an additional program 
you are asking for 1952? 


INCREASE IN EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Mr. Cotuican. It is an increase in that program; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. When you say “exchange,’’ does that mean 
that for everyone that sends a professor or a research scholar here we 
send one over there? 

Mr. Couuican. No, sir; it does not. 

Senator Ferauson. Then ‘exchange’ isn’t the proper word? 

Mr. Couiigan. We think of “exchange’’ in general terms. We do 
not think consistently or continuously in terms of what we call a head- 
for-head exchange. 

Now, certain programs are of that class. For example, we have an 
exchange of secondary teachers with Great Britain under which 
approximately 100 British teachers come to the United States and 100 
American teachers take their places in Great Britain. But that kind 
of head-for-head exchange is very difficult to work out and frequently 
does not conform to our own needs and our own objectives. 

Senator Ferauson. Well, now, let us say that a boy goes from 


here to India. Do they teach English in the school that he goes to, or 
does he have to be able to speak the native language? 

Mr. Couuiean. No, sir. They teach and speak English in the 
higher institutions of India. 

Senator Ferauson. Let us take one where they do not; for instance, 
Sweden. 


RELATION TO FULBRIGHT ACT 


Mr. Couuican. Well, in such a case we wouldn’t send someone 
there unless he was able to handle the language and unless we had 
some prior assurance that he could speak it by the time he went there. 

For example, in Italy, where we have quite a program under the 
Fulbright Act, we have arranged for a 6-week or rather a 1-month 
course at the University of Peruggia this summer to make sure that 
by the time our people enter the universities they will be able to 
handle the courses that they take. 

Senator McCarran. This is not to be confused with the Fulbright 
Act? 

Mr. Co.uican. It is not to be confused, sir, but I do think that 
the two have to be considered together. 

Senator McCarran. That is not in here? 

Mr. CouuiGan. Yes, sir; it is. 

Senator McCarran. The Fulbright Act is in here? 

Mr. Couuigan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Was not the Fulbright Act to be taken care of 
through surplus material that we sold? 

Mr. Couuiean. That is right, sir. 
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Senator Ferauson. Then why are we appropriating? 

Mr. Conurean. Because under the Fulbright Act only foreign 
currencies are available, and we have found that we cannot have a 
two-way program, a reciprocal program, which is the ideal arrange- 
ment and the one we try to approach, without appropriating dollars 
so that it will work both ways. 

The Communists in Norway and in France particularly have tried 
to make hay out of that situation. They have said that the Fulbright 
Act is only a symbol of American imperialism and that it means that, 
you can send all of our people to Europe but that none of the French 
and none of the Norwegians can come to the United States. 

Senator Ferguson. Under what act do they bring them over here? 

Mr. CouiiGan. Under the Smith-Mundt Act. 

Senator Frerauson. And we actually appropriate the money, then? 

Mr. Conuiean. Yes, sir; to supplement the Fulbright Act. In 
other words, if a student is a Frenchman coming to the United States, 
French francs will bring him to the United States and take him home, 
but, of course, they won’t pay for this tuition at the University of 
Wisconsin, for example. 


QUESTION OF USE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES 


Senator Fereuson. Of course, he didn’t try to see whether they 
would accept French franes? 

Mr. Jounstone. Yes, sir; we have. 

Mr. Couxuiean. Yes, sir; | am quite sure of that. 

Senator Frereuson. If they could take the French franes and 
exchange them for dollars in New York, it would be all right. The 
trouble is that you will not allow them to do that. 

Mr. Cotuigan. It is not a question of our not allowing it, sir. It 
is part of the basic agreement between the two countries. 

Senator Fera@uson. That is just it. That is what I say, that it is 
part of the basic agreement. It is not in the act. I understood that 
when the Fulbright Act was passed it was to take care of the education 
of these people. 

Mr. CouuitGan. Insofar as foreign currencies are available for 
doing so. 

Senator Ferauson. Having received so many millions of dollars of 
surplus property, what difference does it make to that country whether 
the University of Michigan accepts the foreign currency for its tuition 
and takes it to a bank in New York and exchanges it? 

Mr. Couuican. I don’t think it would make any difference—— 

Senator Fercuson. Have you éver tried it? . 

Mr. Couuican. [I am quite sure our universities wouldn’t take that. 

Senator Ferauson. Have you ever tried it? 

Mr. Coiiican. We haven’t tried that, sir. We have tried another 
way of getting at the same thing. We don’t ask for appropriated 
funds to support every Fulbright grantee who is coming to this country. 

Senator Fercuson. You don’t for all of it, but you do for a great 
part of it. ‘ 

Mr. Coutuican. For a certain percentage; yes, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. About all that the Fulbright Act now covers is 
the transportation. 

Mr. Corrican. Of foreign nationals. 

Senator Fercuson. Of foreigners coming to the United States. 
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POSSIBILITY OF USE OF COUNTERPART FUNDS 


Senator McCarran. Last year in the supplemental bill Congress 
gave the Voice of America program authority to use $15,000,000 in 
counterpart funds instead of appropriating that amount of dollars out 
of the Treasury. 

Mr. Couuican. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Now, why can we not do the same thing this 
year and cut down the amount appropriated in dollars? 

Mr. Coutiigan. That is a general question which I don’t feel com- 
petent to answer, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Well, is there someone here who can give us 
light on that? 

Mr. Witper. Mr. Chairman, the amount of $15,212,000 was 
made available for 1951 in addition to the appropriated funds. 

Senator McCarran. That was in counterpart funds? 

Mr. Wivser. That is correct, sir. We had considerable difficulty 
in ascertaining what countries there were with excess counterpart 
funds that were not needed by the ECA for stratetic stockpiling and 
other stockpiling and for other purposes which ECA required their 
own counterpart funds for. 

Senator McCarran. I don’t see why you should have so much 
trouble. We had a report here of the amount of counterpart funds 
laid away over in the European countries. 

Mr. Wiuser. There are large sums in the counterpart credit 
accounts. 

Senator McCarran. Yes. 


RELATIONS WITH ECA 


Mr. Witser. However, it was necessary for us to negotiate with 
the ECA to get them to transfer the counterpart funds to the Treasury. 

Senator FrrGuson. It is the same story. The ECA does not 
want to give them to you. They want to hold them for what they 
claim to be a more important project than your project. 

Mr. Wixser. That is exactly it, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. The Congress said they wanted to use it. 

Mr. Wixser. Of course, we have no jurisdiction over their funds. 
They have the jurisdiction, and the funds are not available for our use 
unless they transfer them of their own volition to the Treasury. 

Senator McCarran. Well, did you finally get the $15,000,000 in 
counterpart funds? 

Mr. Wiper. I believe we secured the whole amount finally. 

Senator McCarran. Why can we not do the same thing this year? 

\ir. Barretrr. We did not get the counterpart funds in the coun- 
tries desired, sir. 

Senator McCarran. I beg pardon? 

Mr. Barrer. | am sorry, sir. We did not get them in the coun- 
tries desired. For example, we had a project “exceeding $2,000,000 
under way to buy some radio equipment in Britain. Finally all of the 
counterpart funds in Britain were taken over for the purchase of 
strategic materials. Accordingly, we had to reshuffle the whole pro- 
gram and go through a complicated bid procedure much later in order 
to try to acquire that equipment elsewhere. 
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Senator Fercuson. That is not surprising when you realize how 
they put tin and wool and rubber up. 

Mr. Barrett. That is right. I am not blaming anyone. 

Mr. GRENOBLE. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that we use 
foreign currencies to a large extent on this program. 

Senator McCarran. Give me that again, please. 

Mr. GreENoBLE. We do use foreign currencies to a large extent 
on this program. ‘They are currencies that are held by the Treasurer 
of the United States. Whenever we need money for program purposes 
in a foreign country, we go to the Treasury and endeavor to buy the 
currency from him. He takes our appropriated dollars, and they go 
back into the Treasury, into miscellaneous receipts. 

Senator McCarran. The counterpart funds are in the Treasury 
of the United States subject to the order of the Treasury. 

Mr. Grenos.e. The Treasurer holds many types of foreign cur- 
rencies other than counterpart funds. We use any currency in the 
Treasury regardless of the source, so long as it is available. 

Senator McCarran. That brings me back to my question again. 
Why can we not do it this year as we did it last year? 

Mr. Grenosie. We can, sir, and we will. 

Senator McCarran. Then, why do we appropriate these dollars? 

Mr. Grenosue. Well, sir, the dollars go back into the Treasury, 
into miscellaneous receipts. The net effect is the same. From an 
accounting and bookkeeping point of view of dealing with the Treas- 
urer, he has to account for those funds in this way. 

Senator McCarran. That does not appear to be correct to me. 
I want to know from your budget officer whether that is a correct 
statement. Is that a correct statement? 


AMOUNT RETURNED AS MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS 


Mr. Witser. That is a correct statement. 

Senator Fereuson. How much went into the Treasury last year? 

Mr. Wiser. We have to deposit our dollar check. 

Senator Fercuson. For how many of these dollars? 

Mr. Wiper. For any number of dollars that the Treasury gives 
us in either counterpart funds or foreign credits. 

Senator Ferauson. Last year how many dollars were deposited in 
the Treasury? 

Mr. Wixper. I can provide that figure for the record. It is a 
substantial amount. That was not the case with the $15,212,000 of 
counterpart funds, because that was over and above the appropriated 
funds. 

(The amount referred to and explanation is as follows:) 

Latest available records in the Department reveal that during fiscal year 1951 
$10,409,084 of appropriated funds were deposited in the United States Treasury 
for the purchase of foreign currencies which were used for all departmental pur- 
poses (exclusive of foreign buildings operations). Supplementing this usage of 
foreign currencies but without dollar reimbursement to the ‘lreasury were 
$15,212,000 for the USIE program, $5,144,527 for the Fulbright program, and 
$746,153 for the Austrian occupation program. 

Senator Fercuson. Yes, that was over and above. If we gave you 
dollars here, how many of those dollars would go back into the Treas- 
ury because they pick up some kind of a foreign currency? 
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Mr. Wiser. I would say upward of $15,000,000 in this particular 
appropriation. 

Senator Fercuson. How much is the whole appropriation? 

Mr. Wixzer. That is, applying it against the $115,000,000 that we 
have requested, I would assume that about $15,000,000 would be given 
to the Treasury to procure foreign credits. 

Senator Frerauson. Why is one dollar given and not another 
dollar? How do you distinguish? 

Mr. Witser. That is by reason of the appropriation act, Mr. 
Chairman. Last year funds were appropriated, and in addition to the 
appropriation we were allowed the use, without dollar transfer, of 
counterpart funds to the extent of the equivalent of $15,212,000. 
Now, had you appropriated the total amount, that is, $111,000,000 
that was available this year, plus the $15,000,000, in other words, 
had there been a total appropriation of $126,000,000, approximately, 
we would have done exactly the same thing, that is, we would have 
gone to the Treasury for our requirement for foreign credits and would 
have purchased them and made a deposit into the Treasury. 

Senator McCarran. Let me ask you something: We appropriate 
in this very bill so much in counterpart funds for the building program. 

Mr. Wixeer. All in foreign credits, sir. 

Senator McCarran. And counterpart funds. Now, if we made 
the same kind of appropriation to this program, what is to prevent 
it from going forward? 


FOREIGN CREDITS IN BUILDING FUNDS 


Mr. Wiizer. Well, Mr. Chairman, you do make a regular appro- 
priation for the building funds, and we have to buy our foreign credits 
from the Treasury. 

Senator Ferguson. Why do we not do the same thing here? 

Mr. Wirper. That is exactly what we are asking that you do. 
We are asking for the gross amount of our dollar appropriation, and 
then we would go to the Treasury and procure our foreign credits. 

Senator McCarran. You don’t do that for the building fund. 

Mr. Humetsrne. Yes, we do, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Ferguson. How much does the Treasurer hold now in 
foreign funds? 

Mr. Wiiser. I can give the total amount that is owed the Treasury 
or that is on deposit there. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The amount on deposit in the Treasury as of December 31, 1950, was 
$750,764,965. 

Senator Ferauson. The funds that they have in their possession 
that you can go and buy. 

Mr. Witzer. As to the amount in their possession, I would have 
to get that figure. I know we bave credits of rougbly $716,000,000. 

Senator Ferguson. Where did they get the money? 

Mr. Wiriper. Where did they get the money? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Wiiper. By draw-downs against surplus property, the lend- 
lease agreement, or counterpart funds that had been turned over. 

Senator Fercuson. Why should we not know exactly what we 
have in these various kinds of funds so that we can say to them: We 
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will give you this much money in a program and you will get it from 
the Treasury. 
Mr. Wiser. We have put that kind of a statement in the record. 


AMENDMENT ON CURRENCY REQUESTED 


Senator McCarran. Suppose we amended this so as to put this 

language In: 
Provided, That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to make avail- 
able, without dollar reimbursement, for the purposes of this appropriation such 
and such an amount of currencies on hand or hereafter obtained, pursuant to 
section 115 (h) of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended, and 
transfer to the Treasurer of the United States funds excess to the local currency 
requirements of the Economie Cooperation Administration, but not to exceed so 
much, as required by, as may be required by the Secretary of State, ete. 

Mr. Wiiser. That may be feasible, Mr. Chairman. The onlv 
catch in it is the determination of when the ECA would make avail- 
able as excess certain amounts to the Treasury. That has been our 
problem this year. 

Mr. Hume.sine. You see, if they make it exeess in May, it isn’t 
going to do much good unless we can have it for the program over 
the fiscal vear. 

Senator McCarran. Will vou kindly some time prepare and in- 
sert in the record a statement showing the maximum amount that 
can be paid, under the law, to an exchange person as an allowance 
as well as the average amount paid last vear in the form of allowance? 

Mr. JoHNsTONE. Yes, sir, we will insert that in the record. 

Senator McCarran. Can we have that done? 

(The information referred to is as follows: ) 


Example of maximum grant—outgoing American Fulbright professor (full year) 


To Thailand: 
1. Equivalent in foreign currency_-_-._----------- zt 
(Ineludes maintenance allowance, transportation, and educa- 
tional materials, books, etc.) 


59, 946 


x 


2. Dollars for continuing commitments in United States___..._ ~~ 1, 000 
DOR OO DT GPRD eos occu k a LS ae oak b tut oA 2 oe Oe a 
Average cost of grant for 1951 fiscal year_...........-.------.--- 3, 048 


PROVISIONS OF FULBRIGHT ACT 


Mr. Jounstone. Mr. Chairman, may I go back to the question 
that Senator Ferguson raised about why we don’t use the French 
francs, why the University of Michigan, let us say, couldn’t buy 
frances and exchange them for dollars. 

In the negotiation of the Fulbright agreements—and I think this 
would be generally true if, for example, under the Fulbright Act we 
said to the University of Michigan that there are so many French 
franes to pay for a French student’s tuition and maintenance at the 
University of Michigan for 1 year, and will vou take the French 
frances. For them, as I understand it—and I think Mr. Wilber can 
correct me—to take the French frances and to exchange those franes 
for dollars would mean that that would be done against the French 
dollar holdings, and there would be a problem there for the French 
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Government in terms of its own dollar holdings. I think I am correct 
in that, because we have had one instance in which a school in Missouri 
tried to do that very thing. It was trying to make an arrangement 
through a bank in New York so that they could exc hange the forei ign 
currencies that would be available for dollars. They ran up against 
the currency regulations, the currency controls of the foreign country. 

Senator Fercuson. Sure, I know what France does. France 
won't let youdo that. But that is just what I want to break down and 
compel France to do it. 

Now, let us take a student, if 1 may, Mr. Chairman, just take a 
minute more? 

Senator McCarran. Certainly. 


FINANCING STUDENTS 


Senator Ferauson. Let us take a student going to France. Let us 
assume that 1 am going to France for college training next year under 
this program. What do you pay me? 

Mr. Jounsrone. We pay you in French franes. 

Senator FerGauson. Do you give me dollars to get over there? 

Mr. JounsTone. NO, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. How do you get me from Detroit over there 
to college. 

Mr. Coutiiean, Usually as in the case of France it is quite clear. 
The ticket is purchased in France, and that includes dollar travel in 
the United States. 

Mr. Jounstone. We have been able to do this, Senator. 

Senator Ferauson. When you go to France, you buy a ticket 
from Detroit to Paris? 

Mr. Jonnsrone. That is correct, si 

Secretary Ferauson. That is what is done? 

Mr. Co.uican. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Where do you get the dollars? 

Mr. Jounstonr. We can purchase this ticket in France for the 
transportation. 

Senator Ferauson. All right, where do you get the frances? 

Mr. Jonnsrone. From the Fulbright funds thant are available. 

Senator Ferauson. That is in French money” 

Mr. Jounstonn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Then I get over to Paris and I start in school? 

Mr. Jounstone. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Then what am I paid? 

Mr. Jonnsronr. You are paid the tuition and the charges. 

Senator Fereuson. In French francs? 

Mr. Jounstone. Yes, in French frances. 

Senator Ferauson. Then everything is in French franes? 

Mr. Jounstone. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Coming out of the Fulbright funds? 

Mr. Jounstone. That is correct, si 

Senator Ferauson. For the surplus goods? 

Mr. JoHnstone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wixser. But that isn’t normal. Normally aren’t there cer- 
tain dollar requirements for travel in this country to the port of 
embarkation, and so forth? 
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Mr. Couiiean. Usually not. 

Mr. JoHNsTONE. Because travel companies deal in foreign curren- 
cies all the time, the Fulbright commissions that handle this travel 
overseas can purchase transportation through Cook’s or American 
Express or sometimes directly through an overseas airline or a steam- 
ship line and pay the whole cost in franes. The company then covers 
the dollar cost, you see. 


ALLOWANCE FOR STUDENTS 


Senator FerGuson. Let us assume that I am going over to Paris to 
study, say, medicine. Am I to get a salary? 

Mr. Jonnstone. No, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Then I get an allowance? 

Mr. Jonnstrone. As a student you get what would amount to the 
sum that a student of the University of Michigan, let us say, going on 
a scholarship, would get for his tuition and board and room, 

Senator Fercuson. Then I would get board and room? 

Mr. JoHNSTONE. Yes, sir. 

Senator Feraguson. Would I get any spending money at all? 

Mr. JoHNsTone. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Is it a small amount? 

Mr. Couiuigan. It is figured on an over-all basis, Senator. That 
figure is given to us by the Fulbright commission in France. It is 
determined on the basis, in effect, of how much an American student 
would need to do a good job of his work in France without having to 
worry excessively about financial needs. 

Mr. Jonnstone. May I explain this, Senator Ferguson. Take 
now, for example, the University of Michigan which has full scholar- 
ships, including board and room. The items which go into that full 
scholarship are the same items that go into the scholarships of the 
University of Michigan in France. 

Senator Fercuson. You put the proposition as being the amount 
of money that the person will need to live in France and not have to 
worry about financial troubles. I know of a lot of individuals who 
would require quite a sum. 

Mr. Humetsine..It is not determined by the individual. It is 
determined by the standards. 

Mr. Jounsrone. That is for his board and room. 

Senator Ferauson. How much is that? 

Mr. Jounstone. We have those figures right here. 

Mr. Couiican. I don’t believe we have the figures for France, but 
we can furnish that, sir, if you want it. 

Senator Ferauson. That is what the chairman asked for. That is 
what brought me around to this question. 

Mr. Coutiican. The over-all figures for American students going 
out on the Fulbright program, the average for 18 countries is the 
equivalent of $2,587. 

Mr. Jonnstrone. That includes transportation. 

Senator Kitcore. Is that per year? 

Mr. Couuican. Yes, sir; per year. 
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FIGURES ON FULBRIGHT PROGRAM 


Senator McCarran. Now, gentlemen, will you kindly separate 
the Fulbright funds from this program, or are the Fulbright funds 
involved in this program? 

Mr. Co.uican. The Fulbright figures, Senator, are stated here. 
For example, on page 640 and page 69, under ‘Fc reizn prdfessors and 
research scholars,’’ you will find certain figures in pirentheses. They 
are put in here so that you will get a comple te picture of the exchange. 

Senator McCarran. Did you say page 69? 

Mr. Couiigan. Page 69 is one example. You will find there the 
foreign currency figures and the special dollar funds for the Finnish 
program stated in parentheses. They are the dollar equivalents in 
foreign currencies for the program. 

Senator McCarran. On page 69 vou are dealing with the Fulbright 
and the Smith-Mundt program together. 

Mr. Cotiican. Pardon me, sir; no. 

Senator McCarran. Is the figure that you show on page 69 a dollar 
figure? I should say page 639 instead. 

Mr. Couuican. Yes, sir. Item No. 1 is the Smith-Mundt Act only, 
Public Law 402. That is in dollars. 

Senator McCarran. How about what is below that? 

Mr. Couuiean. Then under the joint Fulbright and Smith-\lundt, 
Public Law 584 and Public Law 402, we have the figure of $544,950 
and the figure of $168,502, and the figure of $199,800, and the figure 
of $748,335. 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN EXCHANGE REQUIREMENTS 


Senator Kingore.. In other words, the United States professors go- 
ing abroad require but a small amount of United States expenditure, 
whereas the foreign professors or research scholars coming here re- 
quire a large dollar expenditure and a relatively small foreign currency 
expenditure, 

Mr. Couiican. That is right, si 

Mr. Barrerr. Foreign currency is for travel, generally. 

Senator Frreuson. You have shown as m and out, under 
“Scholars,”’ in, 304, and out, 296. 

Mr. Barretrr. What page is that, Senator? 

Senator Ferauson. Page 634. 

Then you show under ‘‘Teachers,’’ as coming in, 176, and out, 228. 

Then you have under “Students,’’ coming in, 1,023, and out, 750. 
You see, that is why your expenses go up. 

Mr. Barrer. That is right. 

Mr. Jounstone. That is correct, sit 

Senator Fercuson. You can send them out without any cost to 
this Government, but coming in we pay all of the ccsts except the 
transportation to our shores. 

Mr. CouuiGan. That is true, sir. I might point out, if I may, sir, 
that we do not ask the Congress to appropriate funds for the travel 
of grantees who come here under the Fulbright program. Again, for 
example, in the case of students there would be about 656 students 
who would receive travel grants under the Fulbright program and 
some dollar aid. But the total number of people coming into the 
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United States, that is, the total number of students coming in from 
foreign countries under the Fulbright program is estimated at 1,151. 

Senator Ferauson. May we be off the record? 

Senator McCarran. Yes. 

(There was a discussion off the record.) 

Senator FrerGuson. There must be people like that coming over 
here who have all of the money in the world. 

Mr. Jounstone. May I say something to that point? 

Senator Frerauson. Yes. 

Mr. Jonnstonr. There are people coming over here, students and 
other persons, who are using their own funds. 

Senator Fereuson. I realize that. 

What is the total amount of funds you are requesting for the 1952 
exchange of persons program? 

Mr. JounstTone. $10,652,960. This is less than the $12,756,000 
program request submiited to Congress in the supplemental for fiscal 
year 1951. 

PURPOSE OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Jounstone. The purpose of this program in bringing foreign 
nD: ationla here is this: We are in the business of fighting communism 
wherever it exists. We are in the business of trying to check com- 
munism so that more countries won't be influenced by it. We believe 
that one of the best means of doing this, among other means that we 
use, is bringing these foreign nationals face to face with American 
democracy. 

May I add just this one point, Senator? Where we do it on our 
Fulbright funds and with the dollars that the Congress sees fit to 
appropriate, we have a very direct hand in their selection. Therefore, 
we are selecting the kind of people who, in terms of what they are 
going to do when they return to their countries and the experience 
they get here, will be our witnesses. Now, to do that we have 
developed, as you probably know, because at the University of Michi- 
gan it is very highly developed, close contacts with foreign student 
advisers and committees in each one of the colleges and universities 
where these students are going. We keep a close check on them to 
see that the student doesn’t just attend classes while he is there but 
that he gets experiences in the American community. He sees what 
the individual citizen in this country stands for and what he tries to 
do so that when he goes back to his own country he has a real estimate 
of American life. 

If the chairman will permit me, I would like to give-—— 

Senator Fercuson. Do you know whether or not he is able to go 
back and find a job that he is educated to do? 

Mr. JoHNsSTONE. Sir, we have been making very careful checks on 
that, because that is a question which has been of concern to us. In 
our selection process we have come to the point where we are virtually 
assuring ourselves before these people are selected that they are going 
back to do a job. 

Now, I think that in some of the programs that are not financed 
by the United States Government, with persons coming in privately, 
that is not looked after. I know that in one of the Government- 
financed programs that provision has not been made. I think you 
would find, as I am sure you have had the evidence—I know I have, 
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too—that there are countries that are financing their own students 
to come here and they are not making the proper kinds of provisions 
for them to take jobs when they get back. 

I believe there are some 30,000 for eign students in the universities 
of this country. Is that right? 

Mr. Barnarp. There are about 30,000 foreign students in the 
universities of this country. 

Senator Frercuson. Here is something you have not solved as yet. 
Education does not guarantee that a person will not be an intellectual 
Communist of the worst kind. 

Mr. Jounstone. May I give you just one example, Senator? 

Senator Fercuson. We know that. 


EXAMPLE OF RESULTS OF PROGRAM 


Mr. JoHNnstone. I would like to give you just one example, Senator, 
of what we are trying to do on this. Here is a letter which was 
written to a newspaper in Manila by a journalism student who had 
studied in the United States on one of our grants. She says as 
follows: 

Seeing the much vaunted American way of life would convince even the stanch- 
est Communist that there must be something to individual liberty and free 
enterprise after all. He might have his grandiose schemes and visionary theories, 
but he still needs an iron curtain. The American has no need for a blueprint of 
democracy; he lives it; he benefits from it; he guards it; and he has justifiable 
pride in opening the doors of his country—the tangible proof, the best argument 
for the intangible spirit of democracy. 

I give that as an illustration of what we are trying to do in trying 
to get across to our people. I know quite well—as you know, I have 
been in academic work and know the points of view of foreign stu- 
dents—I know that what the student gets in the classroom does not 
necessarily lead him to be a stanch defender of democracy, whether 
it be an American student or a foreign student. 

But I would not be willing to stand up here and try to justify a 
budget for this program if I didn’t know that we are doing our very 
best to see to it, In cooperation with the colleges and universities and 
the faculties of these universities, and the communities of these uni- 
versities, that the foreign students who are here on our grants, get a 
series of lectures in their classrooms which is their technical educa- 
tion—— 

Senator Feracuson. In Calcutta we learned that there are better 
than 6,000 students registered, but about 600 attending classes. The 
others are roving around the streets parading and doing a lot of things 
by way of demonstrations. 


EXAMPLE FROM INDIA 


Mr. Jonnstone. Can I give you an example of what I think this 
program is doing on that particular point? 

Senator Ferauson. Yes, I would like to know. 

Mr. Jounstonre. You know from your experience with India that 
the Indian educational system has been developed along the British 
system. The British and the Continental system of lectures is that 
you attend or don’t attend lectures, and so forth. That is quite 
unlike our own system, as you know. American students attend their 
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classes, by and Jarge. You do not find them cutting their classes at 
any university. They do attend their classes. 

I have been told by Indian educators who are working on the reor- 
ganization of the Indian university system that one of the most 
valuable things that has happened is that the Indian students who 
have come back from American universities have become dissatisfied 
with their system. The same is true of Indian professors who have 
been here and seen what the American universities do. They are 
consequently in the process at this moment of trying to organize the 
Indian educational system much more along the lines of the American 
educational system. 

Mr. Cotiicgan. May I give you another example of the influence of 
American students and professors in foreign universities, one in a 
country which I would prefer to name off the record, if I may. 

Senator McCarran. All right, go ahead. 

(There was a statement off the record.) 

Mr. Cotiigan. Now, we have a considerable amount of evidence 
that the American students whom we are sending abroad and the 
American professors who are teaching and lecturing in these univer- 
sities are very fully aware of the menace of communism and they are 
very fully aware of how they should represent the United States. 
That same awareness, we believe—and I could give you considerable 
evidence if we had the time—is growing in the colleges and universities 
and particularly in the communities. We had this year in the United 
States some 600 private organizations, community groups, who volun- 
tarily have been working with us and have offered to work with us in 
trying to show these foreign students and the other foreign visitors 
who are here what the United States is all about and why we are a 
democracy and why our side is the side to stay on. 

Now, to be sure, we know that there may be mistakes made and that 
there may be weaknesses in this program. 

On the other hand, this is what we are trying to do. Now, this is 
the basis for this request, and obviously it is up to you, of course, 
gentlemen of the committee, to judge its effect. 

Senator Kitrcore. There is one question I want to ask. 

Senator McCarran. All right. 





WORK OF GERMANS IN SOUTH AMERICA BEFORE 1941 


Senator Kitcorr. Did any of you observe the work of the German 
Embassies in South America prior to Pearl Harbor? 

Mr. Jonunstrone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cotxican. I was there shortly afterward. 

Senator Kirtcore. I know that one of our ministers came to me in 
1941 wanting money to establish a school at our legation. He said 
that in practically every South American country the embassy or lega- 
tion operated a school into which they took the children of the leaders 
of the South American country and allowed them to attend the school 
with the German officials’ children, and that that was having a terrific 
impact on those countries and was bringing them into the German orbit 
more closely. The only way he could see to try to combat that was to 
set up competitive schools. 

Another thing I ran into down there was the fact that South 
American boys told me that one reason they went to Europe was the 
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vast difference in the exchange rates of their currency in the European 
countries. Special concessions are granted them and they could get 
into France or Germany or Spain for just a fraction of the cost, for 
instance, of going to Tulane University in New Orleans where a lot 
of them would have liked to go. This particular boy happened to 
be a graduate of Tulane University. 

Mr. CoiuiGan. That is true, sir. 

Senator Kitcorr. There was the matter of this differential in the 
foreign exchange and then, as I said, the basic training in the em- 
bassies and legations. 

Mr. Jounsrone. Referring to the activities of our cultural center 
in Bolivia, the Minister of Education in Bolivia attended our special 
courses in our cultural center there and asked us to prepare a plan 
for the complete reorganization of the schools of Bolivia along the 
lines of American schools. 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Mr. Couuiean. I think, Senator, I can almost name the legation 
you were referring to. As cultural officer, | had the pleasure of 
helping them build up the school under the circumstances you have 
mentioned. 

As a result of that, you may be interested in the follow-up. As a 
result, the German school was put out of business with the active 
cooperation of a national of the foreign country who had been a 
student in one of our American universities, working with us in the 
embassy. ‘Today it no longer exists. The school that took its place 
started immediately to teach English. The American school now 
numbers between 600 and 700 students. The present president of that 
particular country was very instrumental in putting that school on 
its feet and he has supported it right up to the hilt. It is really a show 
place in that country. 

Senator Kirgorr. He came to me and talked to me. I think 
was his activities that started the thing. 


RUSSIAN GRANTS TO STUDENTS 


Mr. Jonnstone. One of the reasons I said what I did a moment 
ago is that because from officials in many of the foreign governments 
we are getting requests which start out with the statement that the 
Communists are giving grants to students from some of the critical 
countries and sending them to Moscow. 

Senator McCarran. Who is doing that? 

Mr. Jounstone. The Russians are. From North Korea they 
were sending 600 students a year to Moscow. They are taking 
Indonesians. They are trying to take them from any country they 
can. We are getting requests, not from our embassies, sir, but from 
officials in foreign governments who say that they want to keep their 
people on the democratic side and counter this activity on the 
part of the Russians. 

Senator McCarran. All right. 

Mr. Cotuican. Senator Ferguson asked a moment ago how we 
knew people were going back to do significant things. I wonder 
if I could give one simple example off the record. 
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Senator McCarran. Yes; all right. 

(There was a statement off the record.) 

Senator McCarran. What have you done to determine whether 
or not the teachers who have returned are able to secure jobs. Do 
they go back to the same positions they had before they came here? 

Mr. Coutuiean. In this case, sir, I am quite sure the teachers will 
return to positions under the system as it is organized there. 

Mr. Jonnstone. To give you the specific information with refer- 
ence to the case Mr. Colligan cited, the man who is director of educa- 
tion for these schools has been in the United States and has assured us 
that these people will be back in the same jobs. 

Senator McCarran. Now, I want this off the record. 

(There was a discussion off the record.) 


STUDENTS IN DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Senator McCarran. How many of the students that come in here, 
gentlemen, are sent to institutions that are governed by religious 
orders, such as Notre Dame, Georgetown, or the Episcopal Church 
schools, or the Presbyterian Church schools, and the like? 

Mr. Cou.iGan. Sir, the Institute of International Education acts 
as our agent for the placing of these students. The institute has a 
board of directors which includes people of various religious persua- 
sions, or rather people who represent various schools, ine Juding private 
schools, including the religious schools. And they have ‘advisory 
committees which also include representatives of such schools. And 
the Foreign Student Advisers Association, which Mr. Johnstone has 
been talking about, also includes in its membership the representatives 
of such institutions. I cannot give you offhand the figure as to the 
number of students who are in private, including denominational, 
universities, but I know that a considerable number are. 

Senator McCarran. Could you furnish that for us? 

Mr. JoHNsToNE. Yes; because we have a record of where these 
students are. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 
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United States institutions at which foreign students studied during 1950-51 academic 
year under Department of State’s educational exchange program (USIE) 


ka 

|Number | 
| of insti- | 
} tutions | 


State and institution 


Alabama: 
University of 
University _ -- 
Alabama College, Monte- 
vallo : actinic 


Alabama, | 


Total 


Arizona: 
Arizona 
rempe 


State College, | 


Total 


Arkansas: 
University of 
Fayetteville. 
Little Rock Junior College, | 
Little Rock_- 


Arkansas, 


Total 


California: 

University 
Berkeley ‘ 

Stanford University, Stan- 
ford ain “ out 

San Francisco College for 
Women, San Francisco 

California Institute 
Technology, Pasadena 

Herrick Memorial Hospi- | 
tal, Berkeley- - - - | 

Pomona College, 
mont A RES RIE 

Scripps Institutionof Ocean- 
ography, La Jolla 

Rudolf Schindler Gastro- 
Enterology Group, Los 
Angeles 

Fresno State College, Fres- 
no ee 

California State Polytech- | 
nic College, San Luis 
Obispo 

University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, Los Angeles 

Chico State College, Chico. 

Langley-Porter Institute 


of California, 


of 


Clare- 


Total. 


Colorado: 

University of Denver, Den- | 
ver . lew 

Colorado Agricultural and | 
Mechanical College, Fort 
Collins 

Colorado School of Mines, 
Golden | 

Colorado College, Colorado 
Springs 

University 
Denver 

Total 


of Colorado, 


Connecticut: | 

Yale University, New Ha- | 
ven 

Wesleyan University, Mid- 
dletown “a 

Connecticut College, New 
London , 

Hartford Theological Sem- 
inary, Hartford __- 


Total 


Number | 


of stu- 
dents 


State and institution 


Delaware: University of Dela- 
ware, Newark 


Total 


District of Columbia 

Georgetown University, 
Washington 

The American University, 
Washington 

School of Advanced Inter- 
national Studies, Wash- 
ington 

Washington Missionary 
College, Washington 

Catholic University, Wash- 
ington ; 


Total 


Florida: 
University 
Gainesville ate 
University of Miami, Coral 
Gables a 


of Florida, 


Georgia: 
University 
Athens 
Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology, Atlanta 
La Grange College, 
Grange 


of Georgia, 


“La 


i\Number } Number 
| of insti- | of stu- 
tutions dents 


Atlanta University School | 


of Social Work, Atlanta 
Emory University, Emory 
University 
Piedmont College, 
orest 
Valdosta 
Valdosta 


Dem- 


State College, 


Total 


Idaho: University of Idaho, 
Moscow 


Total 


Illinois: 
University 
Chicago 
University of Illinois, Ur- 

bana 
Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary, Chicago 
Northwestern 
Chicago 
Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search, Chicago 
Cuneo Hospital, Chicago 


of Chicago, 


University, | 


W heaton College, Wheaton_! 


Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, Carbondale 

Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, Chicago 


Total 


| Indiana: 
Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington 
Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette . 
University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame..-- 
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United States institutions at which foreign students studied during 1950-51 academic 
year under Department of State’s educational exchange program (USIE)—Con. 


Number || 


Number 'Number | Number 
State and institution of insti- | of stu- State and institution | of insti- | of stu- 
tutions dents | tutions | dents 
sect ‘ Beet 7 ; toon jailed i wena wales 
Indiana—Continued | Massachusetts—C ontinued | 
DePauw University, Green- Mount Holyoke College, | 
castle 5 1 | South Hadley 5 
-——— - - Amherst College, Amherst | 4 
OR Fas 5 8 Ot 4 24 Perkins Institution and | | 
= Massachusetts School for | 
Towa: the Blind, Boston . | 3 
State University of Iowa, Smith College, Northamp- 
Iowa City | 18 ton | 9 
Iowa State College of Agri- Regis College, Western. -- é 1 
culture and Mechanical Wellesley College, Welles- 
Arts, Ames 4 ley 3 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids 1 Boston Lying-in Hospital, | | 
—- - a Boston 1 
Tete... =. rr 3 23 University of Massachu- | 
ee setts, Amherst i, | 3 
Kansas: Clark University, Worces- | 
University of Kansas, Law- ter pdcDida meade | 2 
rence 24 Springfield College, Spring- | 
Fort Hays Kansas State field ; ; oat 2 
College, Hays : Peter Bent Brigham Hos- | | 
Washburn Municipal Uni- pital, Boston 2 
versitv, Topeka ‘ 1 Boston University, Boston |-- 1 
Baker University, Baldwin 1 Massachusetts General | 
Wichita Art Association, Hosnitel, Boston ks caliealical 1 
Wichita 1 Fletcher School of Law and 
came eneneeets Diplomacy, Medford .| 1 
Total as dinahicoul 5 29 Williams College, Williams- | 
Kentucky: town | | 1 
Southern Baptist Theologi- Senate rer ae 
cal Seminary, Lonisville 5 1 Total 19 | 127 
Union College, Barbour- SSS SS 
ville 1 Michigan: | 
University of Kentucky, | Michigen State College, 
Lexington 4 East Lansing | 16 
University of Louisville, University of Michigan, | 
Louisville 3 Ann Arbor | 23 
a ee Kalamazoo College, Kala- | 
Total - 4 9 mazoo | 1 
= Western Michigan College, 
Louisiana’ Kelamszoo 1 
Louisiana State University, | Wayne University, Detroit 1 
University Station 16 Merrill-Palmer School, De- 
Southwestern Louisiana In- troit 1 
stitute, Lafayette 1 sitiniencinaitadaictihteitlapatidigionirte 
Tulane University of Lou- Total 6 43 
isiana, New Orleans. 2 —_ = 
= acai Minnesota: | 
Total ; 3 19 University of Minnesota, | 
- Minneapolis ; 14 
Maine Concordia College, Moor- | 
Bowdoin College, Bruns- head 1 
wick 2 College of St. Catherine, 
University of Maine, Orono St Paul | | : 
— St. Olaf College, Northfield _| 2 
Total___ aa 2 3 | ies Nieilitiligansitiiagte 
= Total 4) 19 
Maryland: a SS 
Baltimore College of Dental Mississippi: University of | 
Surgery, Baltimore 1 Mississippi, University .......} | 2 
Johns Hopkins University, —————_—_|—___—— 
Baltimore _- aes 5 NN oe a Ni 4 ge oe 1} 2 
Church Home and Hos- a =--- 
pital, Baltimore. 1 Missouri: 
University of Maryland, | University of Missouri, 
College Park...-._-- ; 2 Rolla 2 | 3 
ee -_ Cottey College, Nevada | 3 
nie Bcc amnccdiate 4 9 Lindenwood College for | | 
Women, St. Charles | val 2 
Massachusetts: Washington University, | } 
Harvard University, Cam- St. Louis oe = 1 
bridge ok 36 Menorah Hospital, Kansas | 
Forsyth Dental Infirmary City |-- il 1 
for Children, Boston ' 4 Central Missouri State Col- | | 
Massachusetts Institute of lege, Warrensburg I. iy i 
Technology, Cambridge... |... --- 43 ichlsigiactclip  iendthonetsitvionia 
Radcliffe College, Cam- | ME or ST 6 | il 
"| RSE. < eee 5 —|_ = 
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United States institutions at which foreign students studied during 1950-51 academic 
year under Department of State’s educational exchange program (USI E)—Con. 


| | t! 
|Number | Number 


State and institution | of insti- | of stu- 


| tutions | dents 


Montana: 
Montana 
Bozeman 
Montana School of Mines, 
Butte 


College, | 


State 


Total 


Nebraska: University of Ne- 


braska, Lincoln 
Total 


New Jersey: 

Princeton 
Princeton 

Rutgers University 
ark . 

New Jersey State Teachers 
College, Upper Montelair_| 

Elizabeth General Hospital | 
and Dispensary, Eliza- 
beth 

New Jersey State Hospital, 
Marlboro 

New Jersey College for 
Women, New Brunswick 


University | 


New- 


Total 


New Mexico: University of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque 


Total 


New York: 

New York University, New 
York, N. Y 

Columbia University, New 
y ork, N. Y 

Brookhaven Nationa] Lab- 
oratory, Brookhaven 

Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie 

Cornell University, Ithaca 

National Orchestral Asso- 
ciation, Ine., New York 

Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse 

Wells College, Aurora 

Union College and Univer- 
sity, Schenectady 

Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology, Rochester 

Lying-In Hospital, 
York 

Hospital for Special 
gery, New York 

Sarah Lawrence 
Bronxville 

American Institute of 
Banking, New York 

Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York 

Bard College, Annandale- | 
on-Hudson 

Skidmore College, 
toga Springs ; 

Fordham University, New | 
York 

St. John’s Riverside Hos- 
pital, Yonkers 

Memorial Hospital, 
eles as 7 

Strong Memorial Hospital, 
Rochester 

Sloan-Kettering 
for Cancer 
New York 


New 
Sur- 


College, 


Sara- | 


New 


Institute 
Research, 


Number 
| of insti- 
tutions 


Number 
of stu- 
dents 


State and institution 


New York—Continued 
Barnard College, New York 
Brooklyn Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Brooklyn 

University of Rochester, 
Rochester 

New York State Teachers 
College, Brockport 

New York School of Social 
Work, New York 

Eastman Dental Dispensary, 
Rochester 

Trudeau Sanitarium, 
deau . 

Alfred University, Alfred 


Pru 


Total 


North Carolina: 

Salem College, 
Salem 

Duke University, Durham 

University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill 

East Carolina Teachers 
College, Greenville 

Wake Forest College, Wake 
Forest. 

Pfeiffer Junior College, Mi- 
senheimer 

North Carolina State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Ra- 
leigh 


W inston- 


Total 


Ohio: 

Western College, Oxford 

Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus 

Ohio University, Athens 

Oberlin College, Oberlin 

University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati 

Western Reserve 
sity, Cleveland 

Ohio-‘Wesleyan University, 
Delaware 

Antioch College, Antioch 

Miami University, Oxford 

Case Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cleveland 


Univer- 


Total 


Oklahoma 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa 
Oklahoma Agrienltural and 
Mechanical, Stillwater 


Total 


Oregon: 

University of 
Eugene 

Linfield College, McMinn- 
ville 

Willamette 
Salem 

Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis 

Lewis and 
Portland 


Oregon, 


University, 


Clark College, 


Total 


Pennsylvania: 
University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia 
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United States institutions at which foreign students studied during 1950-61 academic 


year under Department of State’s educational exchange program (USIE) 


State and institution 


Pennsylvania—Continued 
Bryn Mawr, Bryn Mawr 
Pennsylvania State 
lege, State College... 

Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh 

University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh 

Haverford College, Haver- 
ford 

Pittsburgh-Xenia Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  Pitts- 
burgh ; 

Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology, Philadelphia 


Beaver College, Jenkin- 
town. d 
Chestnut Hill College, 


Philadelphia 
Duquesne University, 
Pittsburgh 
Swarthmore 
Swarthmore 
Temple University, Phila- 

delphia 


College, 


Total... 


Rhode Island: Rhode Island 
State College, Kingston 


TOs ss eases ee 


| i} 
Number | Number 


| of insti- of stu- 


tutions | 


Col- 


South Carolina: Coker College, | 


Hartsville _- 
Total 
Tennessee: 


Vanderbilt 
Nashville 


University, 


University of Chattanooga, 


Chattanooga : 
George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville 


INN is a sn cise wilt 


Texas: 
Texas State College for 
Women, Denton. - — 
University of Texas, Austin 
Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas, Col- 
lege Station 


The Rice Institute, Hous- 


ton aon = “ 
Baylor University, Waco-- 





dents 


bo 


j 


Con. 














|Number | Number 
State and institution of insti- | of stu- 
| tutions | dents 
| Utah: | 
Brigham Y oung University, | 
| Provo... se Be ele 1 
University of Utah, Salt 
| Lake City... .....<..- ialniacadde 1 
BN ict giinea Sache aaesin 2 2 
Vermont: aes EY 
Bennington College, Ben- 
nington.__- acevo} aitel 1 
Middlebury College, Mid- 
dlebury - -..-. — | a 1 
oa ievinuubiede vos 2 2 
\| Virginia: ‘i an gs 
Longwood College, Farm- 
ville Bae NS 1 
Sweet Briar College, Sweet | 
Briar_. eae esse a 1 
College of William and | 
Mary, Williamsburg Oe oh ieee 2 
University of Virginia, | 
Charlottesville Bo Saree 2 
Virginia Polytechnic Insti- | 
| tute, Blacksburg.__.___- hassel eee 1 
} eas a 
Total_..... Sanabseaeien 5 | 7 
Washington: re ee oa 
University of Washington, 
Seattle... .... et ‘ 21 
State College of Washing- 
ton, Pullman ‘ wer ha zs 3 
College of Puget Sound, | 
Takoma_. , del 1 
} Total | 3} 25 
| West Virginia: pres: year 
i] Bethany College, Bethany _|_.......- 1 
West Virginia University, 
Morgantown. ee 3 
Total_. wat 2 4 
| Wisconsin: rich mee , 
University of Wisconsin, | 
Madison. __- appiiist es aici Robie 21 
Beloit College, Beloit al. cinta ieee 2 
Marquette University, Mil- 
| waukee psshinacakwies 1 
i] ewe: 
BON. cccceisstnweendeut 3 24 
Grand total_........... 217 873 





Nore 1.—This list includes students brought to the United States under authority of the Smith-Mundt 
Act (Public Law 402), the Fulbright Act (Public Law 584), the Finnish Exchange Act (Public Law 265), 


and the C 
NOTE 2.- 


mvention for the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural Relations. 
Selection of the institution in which these students are placed is guided by such faetors as (1) 


the availability of scholarship assistance from the institution, and (2) course offerings best suited to the 
needs of the individual student. 
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PAYMENT TO INSTITUTE 


Senator Ferguson. How much do we pay this institute that acts 
as your agent? 

Mr. Couiuiean. For 1951, sir, we paid for the exchange of students 
$309,030. 

Senator Fercuson. That institute that you were talking about? 

Mr. Cotuican. That is the Institute of International Education; 
yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Where does it maintain its offices? 

Mr. Couurean. In New York City. Its principal offices are in 
New York. ‘They have a branch office here in Washington. 

Senator Frrauson. Did it exist before we started these programs? 

Mr. Couuican. Yes, sir; it was founded after the First World War 
by Dr. Stephen Duggan, and it is supported principally by two of the 
private foundations. 

Senator Ferguson. What private foundations? 

Mr. Coutiegan. The Carnegie Corp. and the Rockefeller Corp. 

Senator Ferauson. About how much is spent? You give $300,000. 

Mr. Cotuiean. I could get that for the record, if you want it. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

The institute’s expenditure for the 1951 fiscal year was $897,000. 


Senator Ferauson. Are you paying the big share? 

Mr. CouuiGan. Well, we pay of course a substantial sum of 
money, but I don’t recall their total figure offhand. We could put 
that in the record. 

Senator McCarran. Yes; I wish you would add that also for the 
record. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

Of the total expenditures for 1951 fiscal year by the institute, $309,030 was 
paid by the Department to handle its student programs. 


PROBLEMS OF SUBVERSIVE TEACHINGS 


Mr. Barrerr. Could I add one thing briefly? 

Members of the Advisory Commission are very much aware of the 
problem you mentioned of possibly bringing a foreign student over 
here and then subjecting him’to semisubversive courses somewhere. 

While we do not have any policing system on it, our Advisory 
Commission, consisting of Dr. Branscomb, who was here the other 
day, Dr. McGuire, of Catholic University, Dr. Fred, of the University 
of Wisconsin, and others, have been very much aware of it and have 
been considering this subject-in great detail. And between them 
and our board of foreign scholarships, they get around enough in 
educational circles to get the word when an institution or a few 
courses in an institution are suspect. Accordingly, there is some 
judgment in that respect taken into consideration. 

Mr. Jounstone. Could I add that this very question you have 
raised was raised as a question to the State Department on this 
matter of the educational exchange 2 years ago, and we were asked 
to give the information to this Commission? 

Senator McCarran. T am very much concerned about it, because, 
being in another committee, we get some of these statements made 
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to us, and they alert us a great deal. And when we are appropriating 
money here out of the Treasur y of the United States to try to follow 
out the policy nationally, naturally our interest is aroused on how 
that money is going. 

Had you any other questions? 

Then let us pass on to the next item. 


OVERSEAS MISSION ACTIVITIES 


9 


Under the item of “Overseas mission activities, 
for $27,329,737. 

Mr. Grenos_e. That is right, sir. 

Senator McCarran. And on page 667, summary of requirements 
by object, and so forth, 1951, I am trying to get this straightened 
out here. 

‘ Under 1951 you had total Americans, 925, and total locals 3,583. 
Please explain that. Just what does that mean? 

Mr. Grenos.e. Sir, these are the front-line troops, as it were. 
These are the Americans and foreign nationals that work with us at 
the various missions overseas. All of these missions are part of the 
Foreign Service of the United States. They are attached to our em- 
bassies, our consulates, our legations, at the various oversea points. 

Senator Ferauson. Wait, now. They are not the embassies? 

Mr. Grenosuie. They are part of the embassy; yes, sir. 

Senator Feravson. Why do you call it a mission? W hy do you 
not call it the embassy? 

Mr. Grenosue. They are a part of the Foreign Service activity at 
the given point, whether it is an embassy, a consulate, or a legation. 

Senator McCarran. Let us see what it is. It is not an embassy 
or a consulate. What is it? 

Mr. Grenonie. Well, the term ‘mission’ is one which we use 
purely for operational purposes to refer to these activities overseas. 

Senator McCarran. But I want to know what it is. What is a 
mission? Give me an illustration. 

Mr. Grenoste. All right, sir. 

The public affairs officer is a member of the staff of the principal 
Foreign Service office at any given point, be he an ambassador, min- 
ister, or consul, The public affairs officer has working under him 
specialists in the various fields, radio, motion pictures, press, libraries, 
also officers who take care of the exchange persons on the other side. 

Senator Fercuson. Oh, this is still part of the boys. 

Mr. Grenosie. Yes, sir. This is the oversea side of the Inter- 
national Information and Educational Exchange program. 

Senator Ferauson. You call it part of the mission? 

Mr. Humetsine. We refer to all our oversea headquarters as 
“‘missions.”’ 

Senator Kitcore. It might be at a consulate; it might be at a lega- 
tion, and it might be at an embassy. 

Senator Fereuson. He said not. He said it was not the embassy 

Mr. Barrerr. It includes. the embassies. 

Senator Kiucore. I think I understand him. A mission is a gen- 
eral term and covers a group of people working either at an embassy 
a consulate, or a legation. 

Mr. Grenosie. But not all the people. 


you are asking 
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Senator Frrauson. Yes. 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes; the people that work in this particular pro- 
gram. 

Senator Ferauson. It could not be all the people. 

Senator McCarran. It does not cover the ambassadors, nor the 
ministers, nor their staff. 

Mr. Humetsine. Just this part of the program. 

Senator McCarran. But it does not cover those. 

Mr. Humeusine. No; it does not cover those. They are covered 
under ‘Salaries and expenses.” 

Senator McCarran. So that you can eliminate your embassies and 
consulates, and so on, and so forth, because they are under am- 
bassadors or consuls and are not covered under these. 

Mr. Hume.tsine. These fellows are, too. 


TYPES OF PERSONNEL OVERSEAS 


Mr. Barrerr. Sir, may I make this clear? In every mission over- 
seas there are the regular diplomatic employees, and there are other 
employees, including the United States Information and Educational 
Exchange employees. 

In other words, these people are a part of the mission staff. 

Senator McCarran. Are they housed in the embassy? 

Mr. Barrerr. They are housed in the embassy properties. 

Mr. Humeusine. They are housed in the embassy properties and 
administered in the embassy properties. All of those are under the 
ambassadors. 

Senator McCarran. Are they arranged as part of the staff of the 
ambassador? 

Mr. HuMELsINE. Yes. 

Senator McCarran. And yet they are not a part? 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes; they are a part of the ambassador’s staff, 
but assigned to this specific type of work. 

Senator Ferauson. Give me an example. I was up in Iceland. 
Iceland has about 124,000 people; has it not? 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. It had 38 people in the Embassy. 

Mr. Humetsrne. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. How many were in the mission? 

Mr. Humetsine. Thirty-eight, the same number. 

Senator McCarran. Was there not a Minister up there? 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes, sir, a minister, Mr. Lawson. 

Senator McCarran. Then it covers him. 

Mr. Humetstne. It covers him, the whole staff. 

Senator McCarran. Then it does cover ministers and ambassa- 
dors. 

Mr. Humetsine. Not this particular appropriation that we are 
asking for here, Senator. This only relates to the USLE section of the 
work, you see. 

Mr. Wixser. Dealing with Iceland, I think T can point this up. 
Under the ‘Salary and expense’”’ appropriation we pay for 20 Ameri- 
cans and 9 locals in Iceland, or 29 people. 

Senator Fercuson. What vear is that? There were 38 there in 
1949. 
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Mr. Humetsine. This is just under “Salaries and expenses,’”’ now. 

Mr. Wiser. That is under “Salaries and expenses.” Now, under 
the USIE program, in 1951, we have four Americans and three locals. 
That makes a total of 36. Now, all of those banded together are a 
part of the United States mission in Iceland. Seven of them are 
paid from this appropriation, and the 29 that I spoke of are paid 
from the ‘Salary and expenses” appropriation. But they all con- 
stitute one mission in Iceland. 

Senator Ferguson. So, there are only 36 now instead of 38? 

Mr. Wiztser. There may have been a ‘‘mutual defense assistance” 
or a “‘point 4”’ person, or someone else paid from other funds. 

Senator McCarran. You must have two separate budgets, one to 
cover the Ambassador and the Minister, and so forth, and his 
immediate staff. 

Mr. Humeusine. That is “Salaries and expenses’’—— 

Senator McCarran. And one to cover this group. 

Mr. Hemetsine. That is right, sir. But they are al! under the 
Ambassador’s supervision. 

Senator McCarran. They are all under the Ambassador. 

Mr. Hume sine. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. All right. We are getting somewhere, I 
guess. 

Senator Feravson. Get me all the total costs in Iceland. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Cost of operations of American Legation, Reykjavik, Iceland, for fiscal year 1951 


Americans Locals Total 
Program ae ara Se © nt, | a rae igeiidecia 
Num- Annual Num- | Annual | Num-; Annual 
ber | rate ber rate ber rate 
I. Personnel costs: | 
Salaries and expenses, regular } | 
program 17 $72, 340 7 $11, 597 24 $83, 937 
USIE administrative support 2 3, 828 2 | 3, 828 
ECA administrative support 3 14, 130 3 14, 130 
USIE program 4 21, 900 3 5, O41 7 27, 841 
Total_- 24 108, 370 12 21, 366 36 129, 736 
II. Other operating costs, regular pro- 
gram 
Living and quarters allowances 3, 605 | 
Post operating expenses 12, 550 | 
Post building expenses 13, 722 | 
Official residence allowance RAN nts sn cranial este leg thabiers 
Representation allowance 3, 600 . cam 
Total 67, 027 
III. Other operating costs, USLE program 19, 479 
Total ecst ; . 216, 242 


INCREASE REQUESTED 


Senator McC. ARRAN, How high do you want this group enlarged for 
the oncoming year? 

Mr. Grenosie. The increase provides 264 additional Americans 
and 1,402 locals, required to open 23 new posts and strengthen opera- 
tions in 87 others. 

Senator McCarran. What are the new posts? 

Mr. GRENOBLE. | have a list of those right here, sir. 





al 
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Senator McCarran. How many? 
Mr. Grenosie. There are 23, sir. 
Senator McCarran. What countries? 

Mr. Grenosie. They are scattered, sir. 

We have Perth, Australia; Cardiff, United Kingdom; Durban, 
Union of South Africa; Vigo, Spain; Dilat, Indochina; and Hue, 
Indochina; Bacolod, and Zamboanza, Philippine Islands, Kayseri, 
Turkey, and Ambala in India. 

Senator McCarran. Did I understand you to mention Spain? 

Mr. GRENOBLE. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. How many have you there? 

Mr. Grenosie. We have missions in Madrid and Valencia. I 
have here a complete statement on Spain. 

Mr. WixBer. In the last year, 1951, Mr. Chairman, we had a total 
of 57 in Spain, 16 Americans, and 41 locals. 

Mr. Hume sine. In this program. 

Senator Frrauson. Who is the budget officer that prepares next 
year’s budget? He must be working on that now, is he not? 

Mr. Humeusine. Yes, sir. Mr. Wilber. 

Senator Ferauson. Where are you going to stop next year? Where 
is the limit? 

Mr. Wiiser. The Bureau of the Budget has already established a 
ceiling for us which places a limitation on our requests, so I doubt 
that we will be asking for any significant expansion in this program 
next year. 

TOTAL EMPLOYEES IN DEPARTMENT 


Senator Ferauson. Do you know how many employees the whole 
State Department, and I do not care what you call it, a mission or 
anything else, is asking for this year? 

Mr. Wixzer. In total? 

We are asking for a total increase under all regular appropriations, 
exclusive of foreign aid, of 2,938 positions. 

Senator Frera@uson. 2,938 new ones? 

Mr. Wiser. That is correct. 

Senator Fercuson. How many did you ask the budget for? 

Mr. Wiser. I can give you that in just a second, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That is about 10 percent. We are not going 
to get anywhere on our 10-percent cut. 

You are asking for more. 

Mr. Humetsine. That is assuming, of course, that you grant us 
all the-funds that we have requested, Senator. 

Senator Frrauson. Sure, I know that. But we cut off 10 percent 
from what you requested, and you have got about 28,000 people, 
have you not? 

Mr. Hume sine. No, sir; not this year; 25,671, I believe, some- 
thing like that. 

Mr. Wiiser. We asked the Bureau of the Budget for a total of 
30,146. 

Senator Ferguson. 30,146. 

Mr. Wiiser. And they cut us 1,408, Mr. Chairman. 

I do not want to misinform the Senator. That is exclusive of 
foreign aid. 


80513—51—pt. 2——-49 
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REQUEST FOR FOREIGN AID 


Senator Ferauson. I asked for everything. What is foreign aid? 

Mr. Hume.sine. That is $8% billion they have asked for, ECA 
and military assistance. 

Senator McCarran. Military assistance? 

Mr. Humensine. Yes; that is 8% billion. 

Here you are only talking about small sums compared to the 8% 
billion. 

Senator Ferauson. You asked for 30,146. 

Mr. HumEtsIne. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. And they gave you 29,000? 

Mr. Wixper. 28,738; a reduction of 1,408. 

Senator Fercuson. And the new employ ees were 2,938? 

Mr. Wivzser. That is correct. 

Senator McCarran. You had $12,562,000-plus this year; is that 
right? 

Mr. Grenos_e. That is right. 

Senator McCarran. You are asking for double and a little more. 
This goes up by quite a ratio, I see. 

Senator Fercuson. That is what they used to call leaps and bounds. 

Mr. Wiser. I might point out that part of that increase is to take 
care of an extra half year of requirements. The supplemental that 
we have for 1951 only covered the cost for half of the year, so part of 
this increase is not a program increase. It is an increase required to 
pay the full annual cost of the program that was approved in the 
supplemental estimate for 1951. 

Senator FerGuson. You are the budget man? 

Mr. Wier. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. How many deficiencies have you got already 
in the making? 

Mr. Wivser. We have just one for 1952, Mr. Chairman, that we 
expect will come up here next week. 

Senator Fereuson. For 1952, already? 

Mr. WILBER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. And we are now in it 10 days. We have gone 

10 days in 1952, and you are coming up this week. 
Mr. Humetsine. We had that prepared a long time ago, Senator. 


BUDGET PREPARED FOR KOREA 


Mr. Wiiser. I might point out that this budget was prepared 
before Korea, and since that time a large number of mobilization 
requirements have developed that made it essential that we prepare 
a supplemental estimate some months back. 

The Bureau of the Budget has just passed judgment on it, and we 
expect it will be up here very shortly. 

Mr. Barrerr. That is true of the over-all State Department? 

Senator Fercuson. Sure, we are not just talking about yours. 

Senator McCarran. What is this item of 2,382 over on the next to 
the last column, here? Is that the increase? 

Mr. Wiser. That is the increase in the number of positions that 
we expect to have filled on a full-year basis, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator McCarran. I think you answered Senator Ferguson as 
to how many you asked of the budget. 

Mr. Grenos.e. That, sir, is not on this end. That is the total 
for the Department. 

Mr. Wivser. We have not yet given you the figure we requested 
of the Bureau of the Budget for the overseas activities. 

Senator McCarran. What was that? 

Mr. Grenosie. Six thousand four hundred and _ seventy-four 
persons we asked for, and a total of $5,425,371. 

Senator McCarran. As compared with what? 

Mr. Grenosue. As compared with 6,706. These are positions. 

Senator McCarran. But as compared with 6,706 in 1951, you are 
asking for how many? 

Mr. Wiueer. May I correct those figures, Mr. Chairman? 

In 1951, we requested 4,508 positions under this item. In 1952, 
we have requested 6,174 positions. 

Senator Fercuson. Six thousand one hundred and seventy-four? 
I have got that figure. 

Mr. Wiuser. That is at the top of page 480—-B, the top line. 

Senator Frercuson. I have that same figure here on 667. 

Mr. Grenosup. That is correct. 

Mr. Wiser. You will notice the total permanent line down about 
the middle of the page, under the 1951 column. 

Mr. Wiiser. Under 1952 there are 1,674 positions. 


FEASIBILITY OF SHIFTING PERSONNEL 


Senator McCarran. Now, let me ask you: Why could you not 
have taken from some of these places that are now set up, operating 
under the personne! that you had last year? Why could you not 
take some of that personnel and work them into the new staging 
that you say you are going to set up? 

Mr. Grenosue. Well, sir, this program has been accelerating in 
activities and scope as the international situation itself has increased in 
seriousness. As we all know, the activities on the other side, as to 
the Communists, have been increasing all over the world. 

Senator Fercuson. You mean to say we are not winning this cold 
war? 

Mr. Grenosue. We are in some places, sir, and in others we are 
still putting up a hard fight. 

Senator Fercuson. Where are we holding our own, and where are 
we losing? 

Mr. Barrett. I would say we are winning in most of Western 
Europe. We had one election that was debatable in Italy, in which 
we gained over the last local elections in 1946. 

Senator McCarran. In Senate Report No. 302 covering the third 
supplemental bill for 1951, the full appropriation committee disallowed 
a supplemental request for radio facilities for the Voice of America 
in the amount of $87,966,061. In the report, this matter was referred 
to this subcommittee for further action. The full committee went 
into this matter at length. The testimony on this item covers some 109 
pages in the hearings. 
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Since this committee has this testimony at its disposal, I want to 
limit any further testimony to any view in justification of the appro- 
priation for this item that you may have. 

We will proceed on these items tomorrow, but I want it boiled down, 
because we have got testimony to take before the full committee, and 
we do not think it is necessary to take the time. 

Mr. Barretr. You want new material, then? 

Senator McCarran. New material aad very brief. 

We will suspend here now until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning, if 
that is satisfactory to the Senators. 

Mr. Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, may I say just one word before we 
suspend? 

Senator McCarran. Yes. 

Mr. Barrert. I would like to have Senator Ferguson hear this, too. 
I know you won’t have time today or tommorrow, but I do want 
to make a plea for the members of this committee to sample some of 
our output. 

This is, of necessity, a very huge and large-scale program. 

Senator McCarran. How old is your output? How long has it 
been aged, in barrels and kegs and the like. 

Mr. Barrett. It is the last few months. 

Senator McCarran. It is not old vintage, then. 

Mr. Barrett. We are doing a great deal of work which doesn’t 
bear the print of the United States flag on it, and I think this com- 
mittee ought to have a chance to see it, and I think you ought to, sir, 
see brief samples of what we are up against in the way of films and 
broadcasts from the Russians and what we are putting out to combat 
those. 

We can put on such a demonstration of an evening, an afternoon, a 
Saturday, a morning. The whole demonstration would take about 
3 hours, but we could cut if it we had to, to an hour and a half or 2 
hours, sir. 

I believe that you could judge this program best if you could see 
some samples of our output. 

Senator McCarran. I doubt very much if we are going to have 
very much time on that line, but I am not going to deprive the 
committee of anything they want. 

Senator Fercuson. I could not make it this Saturday. 

Mr. Barrerr. No; at any time in the next few weeks, that some 
time could be found that would suit the committee’s convenience. 

Senator McCarran. Whenever we can get toit. Itis very difficult. 

The committee is spread out very thinly right now. 

Mr. Humetsine. May I insert this letter from General Collins in 
the record, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator McCarran. Yes, General Collins’ letter of July 8, 1951, 
will go in the record. 

(The letter is as follows:) 





UnitTep States Army, 
THe Curer or Starr, 
July 8, 1951. 


Hon. Pat McCarran, 
United States Senate. 
Dear Senator McCarran: I welcome this opportunity to give you my views 
on the importance of the United States international information and educational 
exchange program for fiscal year 1952. While I do not profess to know the details 
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of the program, I heartily endorse this approach toward solving one of the most 
critical problems of our times—the battle for men’s minds. 

Too often in the past, in my judgment, while forced to take some steps toward 
military preparedness we have been reluctant to engage a potential enemy in 
battles of ideas. To most Americans propaganda has always had an evil connota- 
tion. We have had a tendency to overlook the value of propaganda as a force for 
good as well as evil. It is time we changed our approach. I, as a military man, 
feel strongly that along with our essential military programs there should be a 
concurrent information program of a scope and dynamic character that can 
materially aid in reducing the chances of another world war. 

We must face the fact that we are now confronted with an intangible yet no 
less deadly attack which is being waged on us world wide by psychological means. 
While we must continue the strengthening of our military forces, we must, at 
the same time, enter into this struggle for men’s minds with every resource at 
our command. We must make maximum use of every medium of communica- 
tion we possess—radio, press, advertisements, motion pictures, and personal 
contacts. 

In the Army we are facing this problem, more realistically I hope, than we 
have heretofore, and are utilizing our psychological resources more effectively 
than ever before. Our experiences in Korea have justified our emphasis. We 
have waged an intensive psychological warfare campaign there in conjunction 
with our military operations, and the results have been most gratifying. Of 
course, it takes first-class fighting men basically to weaken an enemy’s resistance 
but we estimate that a goodly percentage of the 200,000 Communist prisoners 
were influenced in their decision to surrender by our psychological warfare efforts. 

The program you are considering is based on the sound and practical approach 
that the battle for the hearts and loyalties of men is a fundamental part of our 
national security efforts during these critical times. It recognizes that there 
would be no problem of Communist aggression if the Communists were convinced 
that aggression is not a paying proposition. But, if despite all of our efforts, the 
Communists launch another world war, I think it is important to note that the 
program you are considering can also provide direct benefits to the Armed Forces 
of our Nation and those of other free nations. The transmitter and relay bases 
provided for in the so-called Ring plan would be extremely valuable to the Armed 
Forces who, in time of war, would have responsibility for the operation of those 
transmitters in active theaters of military operations. As I have mentioned, 
psychological warfare is a more important element in the successful conduct of 
modern war than ever before and such resources as these would be particularly 
important to us if another world war is ever thrust upon us. 

We are capable of great psychological advantage. But the effectiveness of our 
efforts to gain and hold this advantage will depend in large measure upon our de- 
termination to provide the means required. We cannot do the job part time. 
We must go all out. Only thus can we meet total force with total counterforce, 
and hope to convince potential aggressors that another war cannot pay. 

This program should go far toward building a spirit of unity and determination 
among free peoples everywhere, and toward translating that spirit into action. 
It should be instrumental in unmasking the aggressive and imperialistic intentions 
of the Communists and in proving to the world that the way of free peoples is the 
only way. It is a program which when inplemented with all the American vigor, 
boldness, and hard common sense, of which we are capable, can win the peoples 
of the world to our side and contribute materially to the prevention of a possible 
world war ITI. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. Lawton Conus. 


Senator McCarran. We will suspend until 10 a. m. tomorrow. 
(Whereupon, at 9:40 p. m., Tuesday, July 10, 1951, the hearing was 


recessed until 10 a. m., Wednesday, July 11, 1951.) 





